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Critical Exegesis And Traditional 
Hermeneutics: 


A METHODOLOGICAL INQUIRY ON THE BASIS OF 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH* 

Georges Barrois 


Contemporary Biblical scholarship is characterized by its positiv¬ 
istic approach to exegetical problems. It aims at identifying the 
sources and determining the age of the various Biblical traditions 
as the proper means by which their meaning may be ascertained 
and their import evaluated. This procedure is basically sound but 
limited: its conclusions which are informative and descriptive by 
nature remain unavoidably provisional and largely hypothetical. It 
is hard to see how they can become normative for faith—for any 
religious faith—or authoritative for theology. Individuals are left on 
their own to make up their minds on the relation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment to their faith and to the course of their life. 

In contradistinction with critical exegesis, traditional hermeneu¬ 
tics sees in the Bible an instrument—the instrument koct’ ££oxf|v— 
through which the Divine otKovopia of human destiny is revealed 
to us from the early beginnings of mankind (so-called Urgeschickte ) 
through the ages of preparation recorded in the Old Testament to 
the Incarnation of the Logos, the Cross, the Resurrection and the 
breakthrough of Pentecost when the Church was born. Hermeneutics 
is thus immediately geared to the edification of the faith and the 
pursuit of Christian living. 

The contrast between these two ways of dealing with the Bible 
is evident. Modern exegesis and traditional hermeneutics differ in 


♦Paper read at the first Inter-Orthodox Conference of Hermeneutical 
Theology, Athens, May 17-21, 1972. 
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their respective objectives and methods and the problem before us 
is to find out whether and how they are correlated and under what 
conditions they can be made to contribute effectively to the edifica¬ 
tion of the faith. In other words are we justified in reading the 
Scriptures from a Christian vantage point and, if so, how? Or is 
this prospect to be ruled out as “unscientific?” 

This is not a new problem. It is a more sophisticated version 
of the problem which confronted Theodoretus of Kyros when he 
searched for a via media between pedestrian literalism and the 
phantasies of the allegorists: “I ran into diverse commentaries and 
found that the commentators indulged in far-fetched allegorism, 
while others adapted the prophecy to some historical predicament, 
eager as they were to provide an interpretation pleasing to the 
Jews, rather than a food meet for babes in the faith. I thought it 
most advisable to flee from the former excess as much as from 
the latter.” 1 

The majority of Jewish and independent scholars are opposed 
a priori to accepting Christian Tradition as one among the principles 
of a science of Biblical hermeneutics. They regard this as methodo¬ 
logical error: fallacia petitionis principii. They charge the interpreter 
with having his conclusions in mind from the start. They accuse 
him of reading Christian traditions into the Old Testament and 
of interpreting prophetic texts in the light of post-Resurrection 
developments. The mortal sin of traditional scholarship as they 
see it is that it transforms ££rjyr)oi<; into £tcjfjyr]oi<;. The former 
alone is “scientific;” the latter but “theology” or “apologetics,” 
disciplines for which they have little or no use. Professor Orlinsky 
for example implies or expresses this on every other page of his 
study on the second part of Isaiah, 2 giving vent to his obsession in 
the militant overtones of his argumentation. 

My thesis is that critical exegesis and traditional interpretation 
need not, indeed must not be kept incommunicado or be regarded 
as mutually exclusive; we need counterweight to the atomization 
which critical analysis has frequently brought about, an 
orientation in the maze of interpolations, glosses and fragments 
differing in style, age and scope. We must search for a “constant,” 
for the developing rationale of Revelation, for the undercurrent 
which runs beneath Old Testament folklore, history, poetry and 
prophecy to come to light as a spring of living water in the Chris¬ 
tian napdcboau; from the Apostles to the Fathers, to the hymns of 
our melodes, to us. Bearing this objective in mind I suggest now 
that we examine selected portions of the Book of Isaiah as illustrating 
our thesis and as testing its validity. 


Preface of the Commentary on the Psalms, MPG 80: 860. 

2 Studies on the Second Part of the Book of Isaiah: The So-called “Ser¬ 
vant of the Lord,*’ Suppl. to Vetus Testamentum, XIV (1967). 
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I have chosen passages from that section of the Book often 
described as the “Book of Immanuel (chapters 7-12)” and from 
the so-called “Book of the Consolation of Israel (40-55) ” I shall 
likewise treat the poems of the “Servant” and miscellaneous frag¬ 
ments from chapters 56-66. Three oracles in the Immanuel section 
stand out as particularly suitable to our purpose. The historical 
background of the first is as follows: the kings of Damascus and 
of Samaria are leagued against Judah whose king, Ahaz, they would 
dethrone. His isolationist policy in the face of the Assyrian threat 
being regarded by them as treason, they set out to attack Jerusalem 
whose inhabitants grow panicky. Isaiah’s purpose is to reassure 
Ahaz and his people who, trembling before their neighbors and 
either through ineptitude or heedlessness, do not seem to realize 
that they will be next in the path of the Assyrian invaders. And 
here is the sign of immediate reprieve which the prophet brings, 
unsolicited, in the name of Yahweh: “The almah, fj 7tap0£voc;, is 
with child and shall give birth to a son whom she will call or: you 
will call (LXX: KocXiaeic;) Immanuel. . .. The child will not yet 
be able to tell bad from good and already the lands of the two 
kings who threaten you shall have been laid waste (7:14-16).” 
Shall we understand Isaiah as announcing a sequence of events of 
which the former need not indicate anything unusual but serve 
merely as a chronological indication that the latter, namely the 
downfall of Damascus and Samaria, will follow soon? Or is the 
birth of Immanuel a prodigy, as we might surmise from the fact 
that the prophet’s offer was a sign “from the depth of Hades or 
from the heights above,” regions equally inaccessible to humans? 
The latter inference remains inconclusive. The ‘almah, with the 
article, is set in prominence as a definite person. The Hebrew term 
generally means a young woman; whether actually married or of 
marriageable age, is to be determined by the context. But we have 
no context. The Greek mxpG£voq seems more precise: a virgin and, 
if so, the event in question is not merely the first of a sequence but 
a miracle as well. 3 Unfortunately the precision is slippery for there 
is no lack of classical examples of ixapGsvoq being predicated of 
young women who are not virgins although of maiden-like ap- 


3 As early Christian writers were prompt to remark, thus Chrysostom: “If 
she were not a virgin, there would not have been any sign (MPG 56:84);” 
Theodoret: “If the birth was no virgin-birth, but from carnal union, how 
then, while it followed the course of nature, was it heralded as a sign? 
(MPG 81:276);” St. Jerome, strictly on his knowledge of the Hebrew usage 
of words: “As much as I fight with my memory, I cannot remember having 
ever found the word 4 almah being said from a married woman, but only 
from a virgin, and not only a virgin, but a virgin maiden in her prime; for 
some virgin may happen to be an old maid, but that one was young in age, 
indeed a virgin, by no means a little girl who could not possibly know a 
man, but was already marriageable (MPL 24:111).” 
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pearance. 4 The identity of the Immanuel poses similar problems 
insoluble by the sole resources of philological or historical criticism. 
The name is symbolic like the names of Isaiah’s children but Im¬ 
manuel is not Isaiah’s son and there is no confusing the ‘almah and 
the “prophetess” introduced in Is. 8:1-4 where the defeat of Aram 
and Israel by the king of Assyria is again foretold. Ancient Jewish 
traditions identified Immanuel with Hezekiah, Ahaz’ son and 
successor. In that case Isaiah’s prophecy would amount to the an¬ 
nouncement of the birth of a crown prince within a matter of 
weeks or months. St. Jerome objected strongly to this interpretation 
partly because of the chronological difficulties which modern in¬ 
vestigations of Biblical records concerning royal accession dates, 
the durations of reigns and various synchronisma, do not resolve, 
but tend rather to accentuate. 5 This however does not prevent a 
number of contemporary scholars from adhering to the theory.® At 
any rate even if one does not identify Immanuel with Hezekiah or, 
hypothetically, with a royal prince born at Ahaz’ court, the fact 
remains that the prophecy of the ‘almah, by itself, does not antici¬ 
pate what Immanuel would do in the future. What is being an¬ 
nounced is simply that counting from the time of his birth and 
adding a few years the defeat of the two “firebrands” announced 
by the prophet would be consummated. 7 

I would like now to take up the second oracle, an oracle of 
hope delivered in a time of anxiety and worded like a psalm of 
thanksgiving for Divine assistance: “The people that walked in 


Hliad 2:513-514: Astyoche, mxpOevoc; ocibofr], is said to have given sons 
to Ards, who visited her secretly. Sophokles, Trachiniai 1219ff: Hyllos shall 
take to himself the maiden (irapGsvoq) lole, his father’s concubine. 

5 St. Jerome reasons that if Ahaz reigned 16 years, then Hezekiah, who 
is reported to have been 25 years old when he succeeded his father (2 K. 
16:20 and 18:1), must therefore have been bom nine years before the 
accession of Ahaz to the throne. Furthermore, Samaria was besieged in the 
fourth year and fell in the sixth year of Hezekiah (2 K. 18:9-10); by then 
Hezekiah should have been 31 years old, while Immanuel, according to the 
oracle, was still in infancy. It was alleged that this might mean “infancy 
of the reign,” not counting from the time of Hezekiah’s birth; Jerome’s 
verdict: “a forced and violent reading, even fools can see that! (MPG 24:ill- 
112).” For a critical discussion of the chronology of the period, see Edwin 
R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings, (1965), id., 
“Pekah to Hezekiah,” in Vetus Testamentum, XVI (1966), 83-107. 

6 Either by declaring that the figures given in the Bible are hopeless, or 
by tailoring them arbitrarily. Cf. Johannes Lindblom, A Study on the Im¬ 
manuel Section in Isaiah (1958), and John Me Hugh, “The Date of Heze¬ 
kiah’s Birth,” in Vetus Testamentum, XIV (1964), 446ff. 

7 Like prophecies in action, for instance the breaking of a jar or the rending 
of a garment, the imposition of such symbolical names as Immanuel, She ‘ar 
Yashubh, etc. is of itself effective, and starts, ex opere operato, an ir¬ 
reversible course of events. 
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darkness have seen a great light; they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them has the light shone... for unto us a 
child is bom, unto us a son is given, who shall establish forever the 
throne of David with judgement and with justice (9:1-7).” The 
oracle itself is prefaced by a recollection of the calamities suffered 
by the populations of Galilee during the Assyrian invasion. The 
historical context is clear: seen from Jerusalem, the threat of the 
Syro-Ephraimite neighbors has been diverted and this was the 
respite announced to Ahaz in the prophecy of the ‘almah. But the 
gloom over the kingdom has not been dissipated. The horizon is 
dark. The Assyrian makes ready for the kill. Hezekiah is more 
inclined to listen to his foreign agents and his military advisers 
than to heed Isaiah’s messages. Anyway it is too late. Punishment 
for the sins of the nation can no longer be evaded. 8 In the midst 
of these shadows the prophet intones a hymn of light.® It is no 
longer the announcement of a reprieve as in the 'almah prophecy 
but a long-range prediction. After things will have come to their 
worst there will be in an undetermined future but within the 
boundaries of human history a restoration based on the certainty 
of God’s promise. The oracle is Messianic and dynastic. But who 
is that child heralded with a protocol of royal names, indeed more 
than royal? 10 Would it be the Immanuel whom after all we have 


8 Namely, in execution of God’s irrevocable sentence (6:10). A. Alt, 
“Jesaja 8:23-9:6,” in Bertholet Festschrift (1950), suggested that the pro¬ 
phecies of Immanuel and of the King of the Wonderful Names were ad¬ 
dressed to the Israelites of the North and meant a relief from their plight 
in a foreseeable future. This interpretation seems to overrate Isaiah’s concern 
with the Northern kingdom; his general attitude was rather one of reproba¬ 
tion. It is true that the deportations of people from Galilee and Samaria 
constituted an ominous portent of what the Judaeans might expect, and 
this is precisely what the prophet has in view. Then, the return of a “remnant” 
would be all one could possibly hope for, a hope sealed in the name of 
She ‘ar Yashubh which Isaiah had given to his son, in the immediate context 
of the deportations from the “House of Jacob” (10:20-21). No definite 
time is set for the execution of God’s judgment, which actually took place 
more than a century later, at the hand of another enemy. 

9 I see no compelling reason for dissociating the prologue in prose: “In 
days past. He humbled the land of Zebulun,” from the prophecy: “The 
people that walked in darkness... . ” The prologue, no matter when or by 
whom it was written, constitutes a perfectly normal introduction to the 
oracle in verse. 

10 The practice of giving new names to a prince at the time of his acces¬ 
sion is a well-attested fact. See my Manuel d’Archeologie Biblique, II, 195, 
and R. de Vaux, Les institutions de VAncien Testament, I, 165ff. The theory 
according to which the birth of the royal child in 9:5 must be interpreted 
rather as his enthronement (Alt, op. cit. and G. von Rad, “Das judaische 
Konigsritual,” in Theologische Literaturzeitung [1947], 21 Iff.), remains a 
hypothesis, part of a generalized “cultic” theory, which has too often 
deteriorated into an explanation for everything. 
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not yet identified? 11 If so the child bom of the ‘almah, whoever he 
is, has become a type of the prince who will restore David’s throne. 
We are no longer in the zone of proximate, foreseeable events. 
As it reads, the oracle with its verbs in the perfectum propheticum 
does not permit any reckoning by years or by numbers of genera¬ 
tions. 

We have defined the oracle of the bearer of royal names (9:1-7), 
as Messianic-dynastic. The perspective opened by the third great 
oracle in the Immanuel section: 11:1-9, is emphatically futuristic: 
“A shoot springs from the stock of Jesse, a scion from its roots, on 
whom the Spirit of Yahweh shall rest.” We have left the historical 
contingencies and mediocrities of the Hebrew dynasties and of all 
earthly dynasties for that matter. The promised Messiah will be 
endowed with the fullness of God’s Spirit. And all the metaphors of 
court etiquette are exploded. 12 We come close to the Pentecostal 
oracle of Joel: “My Spirit over all flesh (Joel 3:1-2),” which was 
appropriated without any transposition by St. Peter in Acts 2:16. 
Then will justice and peace prevail in Zion “for the country is 
filled with the knowledge of Yahweh as the waters swell the sea 
(11:9).” This had been the constant dream of the Psalmists and 
the Prophets, and its fulfilment is described with cosmic amplitude, 
bursting through national frontiers and temporal bounds. It is 
presently qualified as a return to the golden age of Eden: the 
harmony between men, between men and nature, once broken 
through revolt, is fully restored. We would like to think that the 
universalism of the type carries the universal character of the re¬ 
alization potentially implied in the prophecy. To be sure the Isaian 
authorship of the piece can neither be affirmed nor denied on the 
basis of the historical context, which in the present case is lacking, 
but only on the basis of internal criteria the relativism of which 
should sober us if we were inclined to dogmatism in these matters. 
One thing is certain: Isaiah 11:1-9 stands in sharp contrast with 
the following section, verses 10-19, in spite of the mention of the 
root of Jesse in verse 10—possibly the reason which prompted an 
editor to append these nine verses to the picture of universal 


u Thc identification of the new-born king with Hezekiah raises the same 
problem as the equation Immanuel-Hezekiah, only more so. On the other 
hand, if the new-born king is Immanuel, then what is considered in 9:5ff. 
is no longer his being merely a chronological landmark as in the ‘ almah 
oracle, but the part he would play in history. 

12 The six “Spirits” in the Hebrew and Greek texts have become seven 
in the Latin Vulgate, a “Spirit of piety,” Spiritus pietatis, being detached 
through cleavage from the “Spirit of the fear of Yahweh,” Spiritus timoris 
Domini. The symbol is clear: the king shall be endowed with the plenitude 
of the Spirit, the sacrum septenarium of the Latin Fathers, of the Alleluia 
sequence of the Mass at Pentecost, and of the Confirmation ritual in the 
Latin Churches. 
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restoration. We are brought back once more to the restricted horizon 
of Hebrew nationalism. Concord yes, but concord between Judah 
and Ephraim who will take wild revenge over their hostile neighbors 
and over the Bene Qedem. The poem ends with a transhistorical 
juxtaposition of themes linked by typology: the return “from 
Assur” 13 is compared with the exodus from Egypt and it will be 
marked as of old by prodigies along the homeward journey. God 
will extend His arm over the mighty Euphrates as He did over 
the Sea of Reeds and over the Jordan, and the exiles will walk 
across as did the Hebrews of Moses and Joshuah. Whatever the 
age assigned by the critics to either poem it should be emphasized 
that the tendency toward universalism shown by the former and 
the exclusive nationalism of the latter represent two conceptions 
of Messianism running side by side yet never reconciled. There is 
no harmonizing them and we would be ill-advised to ascribe auto¬ 
matically the open-ended Messianic trend to a younger tradition 
as if there had been a continuous, rectilinear progress from tribal, 
to national, to universal Weltanschauung . 

The latter observation might invite us to an excursus into the 
literary composition of the Book of Isaiah. Without launching into 
this venture let me state simply that the interval between the oracles 
which I have selected for this essay is filled with miscellaneous 
fragments differing in context, age, scope and form, and put together 
partly because of thematic similarities, contrasts, figures of style 
or clich6s 14 but chiefly because the final redactors perceived ever 
so faintly a unity of purpose, an ultimate convergence which we 
shall seek further to ascertain by examining a few passages from 
the second part of the Book. 

We turn now to chapters 40-55 appropriately called by modern 
scholars the “Book of the Consolation of Israel:” a denomination 
drawn from Is. 40:1. The section contains among other fragments 


i3 If the captivity in Assur (11:16) is understood literally, the oracle 
might be pre-exilic; but Assur may as well be a generic designation of all 
the regions where the Hebrews were deported by their conquerors, whether 
the Assyrians in the eighth century, or the Chaldaeans after the sack of 
Jerusalem. 

14 This may be illustrated by means of the fragment 7:18-25, appended 
to the ‘almah oracle. The background is no longer the conflict with the 
Syro-Ephraimites, but an encounter of the Assyrian and Egyptian world- 
powers on the territory of Judah. The devastation of the countryside is 
such that the Judaeans will subsist exclusively on the product from cattle 
driven in fields left fallow—a war-diet of “curds and honey.” These may be 
precisely the key-words on account of which 7:18-25 was placed immediately 
after the prophecy of Immanuel, in which, however, “curds and honey” are 
meant as normal nursery fare. 
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in verse four outstanding poems 15 in which there appears the mys¬ 
terious figure of a “Servant” (ebedh) to whom God has assigned 
a prominent role in the redemption and restoration of mankind. 
Commentaries and monographs speak of the “Servant of Yahweh” 
kcct’ ££oxf|v inasmuch as Yahweh refers to “my Servant” in the 
first, second and fourth poems (respectively 42:1; 49:3 and 52:13) 
and inasmuch as the final stanza of the third poem exhorts those 
who fear Yahweh to “heed the voice of His Servant (50:10).” 
However the locution “Servant of Yahweh” as such does not appear 
in any of the four poems but as a stereotype used with ample 
justification by a majority of modern exegetes. 16 We should keep 
this in mind lest we appear to “canonize” the title from the outset 
and by so doing run the risk of unwittingly pre-empting our con¬ 
clusions. 

As a matter of fact several servants not always identifiable with 
the “Servant” of the poems appear in the “Consolation of Israel,” 
the interpretation of which is partly contingent upon their relation 
to the contextual material and to chapters 40-55 as a unit. On this 
relation, whether the poems are regarded as integral parts of the 
whole despite their distinctness of structure and specific content or 
whether they are considered as interpolations by a later editor on the 
basis of general concordance with the leitmotiv of the “Consolation 
of Israel” and of similarities in language and vocabulary, there is 
no agreement. At any rate the historical background is obvious: 
Judah has succumbed and its elite has been exiled to Babylon, 
leaving behind the low-class e am ha-arets. A prophet or prophets of 
hope 17 arise in the spirit of Yahweh and announce the certainty of 
a return to the homeland. The perspective of the future events is 
not in focus: some fragments present the deliverance as imminent 
and some, possibly introduced at a later date into what I would 
like to call the “Isaian corpus,” look to the “latter days” for an 
implementation of God’s design for His people. A similar incertitude 
due to a multiplicity of planes in the development of the prophecy 
has already been observed in the “Book of Immanuel,” ranging 
from imminent, to distant but foreseeable, to indefinite future. The 


15 Namely 42:1-9: Yahweh’s charge to his servant; 49:1-6, perhaps 
extended to verses 7-9a: the servant describes his mission; 50:4-11: the 
servant’s confident appeal from the persecution he endures; 52:13-53:12: 
the suffering, death, and ultimate vindication of the servant, in a dialogue 
between God and the people. 

16 The cliche cannot simply be imputed to Christian interpreters; it ap¬ 
pears in a Hebrew gloss which has found its way into the canonical text 
of 42:19b. 

17 It could not be Isaiah himself, who seems to have met with disfavor 
at Hezekiah’s court, and who, according to tradition, was put to death under 
Manasseh. 
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inspired author or the redactor of the “Consolation of Israel” seems 
perfectly conscious of a mutual relationship between historical hap¬ 
penings chronologically distant from each other and of which the 
former do condition, announce and symbolize future events according 
to God’s foresight. The author or authors of Is. 4055 outline 
nothing less than an epistemology of the prophetic mode of reve¬ 
lation! Thus in chapter 41 the calling by name of Cyrus, reminis¬ 
cent of the calling of the prophets, is an act of God by which the 
promises made o/ old to “Abraham, my friend (41:8),” will be 
realized to-morrow . Only Yahweh can possibly do this because “I, 
Yahweh, the First ( rishon ), I, with the latter [ages] (’eth akhardnim), 
I am He! (41:4).” And the argument is further confirmed in verses 
21-23a. The gods of the nations are challenged to show forth 
their titles: 

State your case, says Yahweh, 

Produce your argument, says the King of Jacob. 

Let them step forward and tell us what will happen. 

The former events (ha-rishonoth), what were they? 

Tell us, and we shall make up our minds. 

Let us know what is going to happen after those (akharithan), 

Or what is coming, let us hear. 

Declare what is to pass thereafter (le-akhor). 

And then, we shall know that you are Gods! 

In the Bible de la Pleiade the late Professor Edouard Dhorme 
rendered “the former events ( ha-rishonoth )” by “the first prophe¬ 
cies.” 18 This verbal precision is not in the Hebrew but it is exactly 
what it means. The author of the “Consolation of Israel” distin¬ 
guishes two sets of prophetic events: ancient ones which have been 
realized, and prophecies which are being announced here and now 
in correlation with the former and whose awaited realization will 
be the proof of their authenticity. Thus 42:9 in conclusion of the 
first “Servant” song: 

Behold, the former (ha-rishonoth) have come to pass. 

The new ones (khadashoth ), I do announce. 

Before they sprout up, I make you hear them! 

And here is precisely the sin of the people: that, having witnessed 
the realization of the older prophecies and hearing the new ones, 
they still remain incredulous (48:3-8). 

It is to be noted that the typological method of interpretation 
which these texts suggest is not substantially affected by the analyti¬ 
cal fragmentation due to higher criticism, inasmuch as the various 


18 La Bible: VAncien Testament , II (Paris: 1959), p. 142: “Les premieres 
propheties, quelles 6taient-elles? Annoncez-le et nous fixerons notre attention. 
Ou bien faites-nous connaitre les evenements futurs et nous en connaitrons 
la suite.” 
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ages of prophecy show an identity of purpose under the changing 
historical situations which are ultimately controlled by Him “who 
changes not (Mai. 3:6).” The message of a younger prophet is 
guaranteed by the realization of what was foretold by his elder, or a 
compiler has grouped together prophecies of different ages and 
historical backgrounds on account of their underlying Messianic 
import. Similarly St. John the Baptist, appropriating the prophecy 
of the even road in the wilderness (Is. 40:3; Mark 1:3), a pro¬ 
phecy which harkens back to the days of the first Exodus (cf. Is. 
11:16), is not really looking backward but rather ahead under 
the same divine impulse and in the same direction as his predeces¬ 
sors. 

It is not within our purpose to survey once more the numerous 
attempts at identifying the “Servant” or servants. This has been 
done excellently by, for instance, North, Rowley, et al. 19 The mere 
length of the list of plausible “Servants” might lead us to conclude, 
irreverently, to the impotence of the exegetical method claiming 
to be based exclusively on the textual-historical criticism of the 
Old Testament. 20 I shall therefore limit myself to a few remarks 
germane, I hope, to the thesis. 

As every student knows, modern interpreters may be roughly 
divided into two groups. The first, “collectivists,” would identify 
the “Servant” of the poems with Israel or Jacob as a people on the 
basis of explicit passages from other fragments such as 41:8 and 
44:1 or from the second “Servant” poem, 49:3: “Thou art my 
servant, Israel, in whom I shall be glorified.” 21 In the latter passage 
however a serious problem arises: how can we justify that the 
“Servant” Israel is at the same time the agent and the beneficiary 
of the work of regeneration, whether material or spiritual or both, 
as announced by the prophecy? 

The interpretation of the other group, the “personalists,” who 
seek to identify the “Servant” with a historical figure from the Old 
Testament, appears at first sight more natural especially if we focus 


19 C.R. North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (Oxford: 1948); 
H.H. Rowley, The Servant of the Lord and other essays (London: 1952). 

20 North lists the followings Old Testament personalities, which were 
considered at one time or another: Job, Moses, Isaiah, Uzziah, Hezekiah, 
Josiah, Jehoiachin, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Deutero-Isaiah, Cyrus, Zerubbabel, 
Meshullam, Eleazar, plus some collective entities such as the Prophets, the 
Priests, the historical or ideal Israel, the righteous, the remnant. 

21 In 49:3, “Israel** is probably a gloss, reminiscent of 44:1,21, and not 
easily reconciled with 49:5, where the Servant himself describes his mission, 
which is to “bring back Jacob, and gather Israel.” Cf. Theodoret’s “Chris- 
tological” harmonization: “Here are the words which the God of the 
Universe spoke to Christ the Master as to a man, calling him Jacob and 
Israel according to his visible nature” ( Therapeutic 10:63 [Sources Chretien - 
nes, 57,2, p. 380]). 
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on the four poems as a unit. The salvation of the people will be 
the work of a special envoy of Yahweh and there is no denying that 
almost all the persons who have been singled out for consideration, 
from Moses to Zerubabel and to the anonymous prophet himself, 
the author of the poems, who has been regarded by some as the 
“Servant” of Yahweh, 22 have taken some active part in that work 
thus: 

A great number of modem exegetes in either category plus some 
independents who cannot be properly assimilated to the “personal- 
ists” or the “collectivists” would search for the literal meaning of 
the “Servant” poems and generally of the second part of the Book 
of Isaiah in the perspective of contemporary Jewish or, more 
precisely, Judaean expectations: national and Messianic-dynastic, 
in fulfilment of die Covenant with Abraham and the promises made 
freely to David and his house for a time unspecified but not beyond 
human history. This methodological limitation leaves unexplained 
or insufficiently explained those passages of the poems which sug¬ 
gest a spiritualization of national aspirations and of Davidic Mes- 
sianism, a restoration consisting of something more than the re¬ 
patriation of the exiles and the cosmic dimensions of a Divine eco¬ 
nomy out of proportion with a lawyer’s interpretation of the letter 
of the Covenant. 23 Hence those scholars who shy away from launch¬ 
ing forth beyond a tight historicism tend to downgrade, explain 
away or deny the apparent import of such fragments. They object 
to a broader interpretation of the text by declaring that modem 
scholarship can no longer recognize any signification beyond the 
immediate meaning of a given passage of Scripture understood in 
its philological and historical context or by denouncing what they 
regard as an intrusion of Christian theological principles into the 
“science” of hermeneutics. 24 


22 Quite recently, by H. Orlinsky, op, cit. In the Acts of the Apostles 
8:34, to the Ethiopian eunuch who was reading from Isaiah 53, Philip ad¬ 
dresses the following question: “Of whom does the prophet speak, of himself, 
or of someone else?” Some regard this as an allusion to some ancient 
tradition identifying the “Servant” and the “Prophet,” actually disclaimed 
by Philip. We wonder whether the verse in Acts is not rather to be under¬ 
stood simply as a rhetorical question, begging for the answer: “Someone 
else, of course!” 

23 For instance: 42:1,4 and 49:6-7, announcing the universal mission of 
the Servant, whoever he may be; 42:6-7, suggesting a spiritual-social concern 
akin to the open message of the prophets, rather than to the legal structure 
of the Covenant; 43:16-19, showing forth a radical transformation of the 
dispensation “in figures,” and opening an incredible perspective on the 
Lord’s ways, such as the Passion of the Servant, described with a wealth 
of details in the third and fourth poems. 

24 It remains that the basic requirement for the validity of a spiritual 
interpretation is that it be rooted in the literal sense of the text. The 
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Such a conception led Professor H. Orlinsky 25 to undertake a 
minute critical analysis of the poems: every jot or tittle of the text 
was investigated until cleared of all suspicion of possible feedback 
from a later tradition. We readily admit that Christian interpreters 
were often carried further than sober hermeneutical method would 
tolerate. The abundant quotations from the Passion of the “Servant” 
in the Gospel narratives of the Passion of Our Lord and the readings 
or verses from Isaiah in the liturgical compositions of both the 
Eastern and the Western Churches for Good and Holy Friday often 
caused the faithful to so associate the Old Testament type with its 
realization that they thought of the description of the “Servant’s” 
Passion as of a fifth Gospel. 26 This undoubtedly calls for greater 
caution but certainly does not warrant Orlinsky’s sweeping statement 
that “the concept of vicarious suffering and atonement is not to be 
found either here or anywhere else in the Bible” 27 and his verdict 
against any interpretation of Is. 53:4-6 as suggesting a piacular 
sacrifice on behalf of the people. 28 I would quote here the review 
of Orlinsky’s study by Fr. Toumay who made it a point to cross- 
examine every bit of evidence brought in by Orlinsky and whose 


vagaries of some schoolmen have brought about the radical reaction of 
Protestant theology with its total rejection of the “spiritual sense.” 

“See above, note 2. Orlinsky identifies the Servant with the Prophet 
himself and regards the poems as an integral part of Is. 40-55. 

“Similar attitude toward the “Passion” Psalm 22 (LXX and Vulg. 21) — 
“God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?”—in Mat. 27:46, Mark 15:34. 
Isaiah 1:6a, describing the wounds of Judah, is applied by accommodation 
to the person of the Savior. In the Latin Church, the Improperia, which 
were sung prior to the Liturgy of the Presanctified on Good Friday, uses 
also other texts from Isaiah not connected with the poems of the Servant, 
such as 5:4 (paraphrased). 

27 Op. cit. Orlinsky devotes two chapters to discounting the “theological 
and scholarly fiction” of the vicarious suffering, and the concept of “Suf¬ 
fering Servant” in Is. 53. A further chapter tentatively assigns a Christian 
origin to “Suffering Servant” and “Servant of the Lord” as technical terms. 
Granted that the “Servant may be identical with the Prophet”, concesso non 
dato, Orlinsky’s characterization of the Servant’s suffering as mere “oc¬ 
cupational hazard” is intolerably flippant. 

“Some ancient rites in the Bible or in Semitic cults have only an oblique 
bearing on the interpretation of the Servant poems, such as the ritual of the 
scapegoat (Lev. 16:1-16), and possibly the Ugaritic sacrifice of an ass for 
the sins of women (see my Manuel d’Archeologie Biblique, II, p. 334). In 
Babylon, the penitential parts of the New Year festival, when the priest of 
Marduk pulled the ears of the king, may provide an illustration of sorts for 
Is. 50:6, but they remain essentially a ceremonial of absolution: the king 
does not offer himself symbolically as a victim on behalf of the people-he 
merely represents them as their responsible head. These parallels are over¬ 
played by the partisans of the so-called “cultic” theory; see for instance H. 
Ringgren, The Messiah in the Old Testament (London: 1956). 
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critical accurateness—and irenic disposition—are more reliable than 
mine. “While conceding to Orlinsky that the poems of the Servant 
have a meaning by themselves at the sixth century level, one cannot 
deny that the fourth poem speaks of sufferings borne by the Servant 
on behalf of others.” 29 But what Orlinsky sees first and foremost 
in the principle of vicariousness is that “the wicked go unpunished,” 
“the sinners get off scot free.” 30 Little wonder then that he finds 
no trace of this in the Bible, including the Gospel, for it is theolo¬ 
gical nonsense and we would be very surprised if it were accepted 
without corrective even in extreme antinomian sects. 31 

The sufferings of the “Servant” should never be considered 
apart from his triumph which alone gives meaning to them in 
retrospect, nor does it result in the vindication of the “Servant” 
alone but in the redemption of those for whom he has suffered. 
This was never overlooked in the traditional interpretation of the 
Church or in her choice of readings and excerpts for Holy Week: 
in Western parlance, the triduum ante Pascha . Professor Norman 
Snaith in a study of Isaiah 40-66, published in the same volume of 
the Supplements as Orlinsky’s essay, 32 stresses the triumph earned 
by the labors of the “Servant” but deliberately limits his interpreta¬ 
tion to the historical horizon of the sixth century B.C. lest he permit 
himself to be carried beyond the range of the historical method by 
the liturgical-traditional insight of the Christian Church. 83 The 
perspective which the poems and cognate fragments unfold before 
the exiles is one of return to the homeland. The triumph will be a 
triumph of the nation redeemed by the “Servant,” a vindication of 
the Covenant with the fathers, a Messianic realization within the 
Old Testament span of history. 34 


29 Revue Biblique (1968), p. 592 (my translation from the French). The 
complexity of Orlinsky’s argumentation and of Toumay’s discussion makes 
it virtually impossible to summarize either usefully. 

30 Op . cit., p. 59. 

31 Orlinsky regards it as unfortunate that so many articles on Old Testa¬ 
ment theology were written “by scholars who are specialists only in the 
New Testament,” upbraiding them for not paying enough attention to the 
formal distinctions (discussed ad nauseam ... in late Western scholasticism 
and Protestant theology ) between piacular vicariousness, penal substitution, 
solidarity, atonement, and “governmental” economy of retribution (op. cit., 
footnote, p. 56). 

32 Studies on the Second Part of the Book of Isaiah : Isaiah 40-56, Suppl. 
to Vetus Testamentum, XIV (1967). 

33 To compare with Orlinsky’s phobia of so-called £lof|yr] 0 i<;. 

34 Snaith, who regards chapters 40-66 as one artificial collection of frag¬ 
ments from which the Servant poems ought not to be set apart, reverses 
the trend, and would interpret the Gospel in the light of prophecy: “I 
believe that Jesus deliberately modelled his life on the Servant of the Lord. 
He saw himself as the Servant-This accounts for the so-called Messianic 
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As a matter of fact this is what the sixth century exiles were 
hopefully expecting—the sooner the better—and this certainly stood 
to the fore in the consciousness of the contemporary prophets. But 
at the same time the author or authors of Isaiah 40-55 looked 
beyond a prospective repatriation and resettlement to a spiritual 
revival of the nation. Two fragments which found their place be¬ 
tween the first and the second “Servant” poems set in contrast 
Israel, blind and deaf, who was delivered to the invaders (42:18-25) 
with Israel, the servant-people chosen from the midst of the exiles, 
who shall testify that Yahweh alone is Savior (43:8-12). A spiritual¬ 
ization of the legal stipulations of the Covenant must take place. 
More precisely the people are reminded of the spiritual import of 
the Covenant, which they were apt to forget. The ancestral land in 
which they would be resettled shall again be the “Holy Land,” 
holy if. .. 

The blindness and deafness of the people are not mere accidents. 
They were induced by Yahweh Himself (Is. 6:9-10). The con¬ 
nection between the two fragments in chapters 42 and 43 quoted 
above with the original Isaian oracle in chapter 6 is obviously not 
fortuitous. It manifests a continuous development of the basic 
theme: God’s economy of salvation, the very “constant” which we 
set out to discover in reading the prophecy of Isaiah. 

It should be remembered at this point that the identity of the 
“Servant” as well as the identity of Immanuel in the first part of 
the Book have not yet been determined. The prophet or prophets 
did not care to tell us who these persons or personified collectivities 
were. We stopped or might have stopped at some plausible figures 
or groups suggested by die historical context of the prophecies but 
it has become obvious that we cannot focus on any one. The validity 
of such identification remains problematic and the quest rebounds 
every time we seem ready to conclude it. This again would suggest 
a chain of types mutually related whose connection was perceived 
by the compilers and the final editor of the canonical Book 36 and 
this in turn should affect our method of hermeneutics. 

Chapters 56-66 of the Book of Isaiah are usually regarded by 


secret...and the remarkable silence at the trials. In our view it also 
explains the nationalistic aspect of the earlier part of the Ministry” ( op . cit., 
p. 137)—a rather unexpected case of ELofjyr]oic; and a Nestorian-flavored 
incursion into the domain of New Testament scholarship! 

35 The absolute demand made by the prophets, interpreters of the Covenant, 
would suffice to disown the Zionist contention that the modern Israeli state 
is the historical realization of the Promise to the Fathers. A state operating 
on secularized economic principles may not easily claim its birthright under 
a Covenant based exclusively on faith in the divine revelation. 

36 The latest possible date for this codification must antedate the Septuagint, 
whose Hebrew prototype, for what regards the Book of Isaiah, is not 
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critics as a miscellany of post-exilic prophecies. 87 A number of 
exiles representing most certainly a minority of the deportees and 
their families and moved by nostalgia for the land of their forebears 
(Ps. 137: “How could we sing the canticles of Zion in a strange 
land?”), availed themselves of the decree of Cyrus, “my servant,” 
and they had returned to their homesteads but found them occupied 
by hostile *amme ha-aratsoth: uncouth Jews of the lower class and 
hated foreigners, Edomites and Philistines. The trying conditions 
of the repatriated exiles demanded that their charismatic leaders 
and prophets help sustain their spiritual fervor. The problem was 
no longer to prevent the exiles from forgetting Jerusalem and easily 
resigning themselves to the more than acceptable conditions of life 
in Babylon or for that matter throughout the Diaspora, but to make 
them accept the hardships of resettlement. The spiritual appeal of 
the exilic hope-oracles needed to be stepped up. It had now become 
an actual, pressing necessity to fight disillusionment and discourage¬ 
ment. The returning golah must be a holy golah, a revived Israel, 
a holy nation. 38 This is by no means a new concept. It is part of 
the ethical requirements of Deuteronomy and we have observed 
earlier the transposition to a higher octave of the material re¬ 
patriation foretold by the exilic prophets. 39 

Accordingly the entire section is marked by the recurrence of 
three major themes often intertwined to form a continuous develop¬ 
ment. The first one is the elevation of the ethnic concept “Israel” to 
the superior status of an ideal community in fulfilment of its pro¬ 
vidential destiny. Jerusalem is not a mere cluster of houses of stone 
and mortar destroyed by the Chaldaeans and painstaking restored 
by Nehemiah but the spiritual capital of a regenerated nation. In 
token of her consecration she receives symbolic, program-spelling 
names: “City of Yahweh,” “Zion of the Holy One of Israel 
(60:14).” Some of the new appellations are strongly reminiscent 


substantially different from either the Massoretic text or the text of the 
Qumran manuscript. 

37 The presence of a few fragments, obviously post-exilic, among the exilic 
oracles of the “Consolation of Israel” and the Servant poems, has led 
Snaith to disregard the usual division between the second part of the 
Book, chapters 40-55, and the third part, chapters 56-66. Other fragments, 
presumably post-exilic, have even found place in the first part of the Book, 
chapters 1-12, out of context with the Immanuel sections, and in chapters 
13-39, oracles against the nations, and a historical fragment on Hezekiah’s 
later years. 

36 Golah, collective: the deportees as a body of persons. It came to be 
used as a title of honor. 

39 The fact that a certain spiritualization of the purely ethnic designation 
“Israel” is germane to the post-exilic writings of the prophets does not al¬ 
low us a priori to regard as interpolations fragments extant in the earlier 
parts of the Book, merely because they show forth a similar trend. 
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of Hosea 2:25: the inhabitants shall be called “a people of holiness,” 
“Yahweh’s redeemed (62:12a)” and their walls and gates, “Salva¬ 
tion” and “Praise (60:18) .” 40 

The actual reality was more prosaic: simple honesty was rare 
among the struggling population of post-exilic Jerusalem and the 
holy golah itself was by no means immune to the temptation of 
declining from their high resolve. The harsh contingencies of the 
post-exilic settlement posed economic and ethical problems very 
similar to those which had confronted the Israelites of the seventh- 
eighth centuries and the moral teaching of the post-exilic prophets 
facing the situation created by the return is often barely distinguish¬ 
able from the social message of their pre-exilic predecessors (com¬ 
pare for instance Is. 56:12 with 5:11; 58:1-8 with Amos’ diatribes; 
Is. 59:1-4 with 1:15 etc.). 

A second theme develops perspectives of which the second part 
of the Book had given but glimpses: the Messianic offer of salvation 
is now extended to portions of mankind beyond the ethnic bound¬ 
aries of the chosen people. We had heard in the second “Servant” 
poem: “It is too little for thee to be my servant to raise up the tribes 
of Jacob and to bring back the survivors of Israel (49:6).” For 
Yahweh is indeed the God of the Universe and will be ultimately 
recognized as such by the most unexpected tribes (45:14). Prose¬ 
lytes and eunuchs will have part in the Covenant and their offerings 
will be accepted on Yahweh’s altar (56:3-8). This however cannot 
be termed “universalism” without qualification. In fact it works 
both ways. The witness born by Israel restored and glorified, a 
beacon for the nations, will be instrumental in the gathering of the 
redeemed. But there is a perpetual balancing never to be completely 
stabilized between the enlisting of the Gentiles unto the glorification 
of Israel and the missionary function to the Gentiles of Israel whose 
message will be heeded by throngs of foreigners on their way to the 
Temple: those of Sheba with their presents of gold and frankincense 
singing praises to Yahweh (60:6). 41 

The third theme flows naturally from the second. It is clear that 
the wholesale conversion of the Gentiles and God’s ultimate triumph 
do not belong to the era of such events as seem to lie at hand. The 
prophets had lifted a corner of the veil but it is imperative now that 
believers should aim forward and upward. Short-range, long-range 
predictions had been overtaken by history. Hope had been deceived 


40 The sacred character of city gates is a common theme in the literat¬ 
ures of the Ancient Near East. Cf. the cuneiform tablet describing the 
gates of Nineveh, the solemn dedication of the walls and gates of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah (Neh. 12:27ff.), and the names given to the heavenly 
Jerusalem in Apoc. 21:12-14. 

41 Cf. John 4:22: “Salvation is of the Jews,” and Rom. 1:16: “to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek.” 
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repeatedly and at all levels. There had been no true healing. And 
prophecy turned ultimately to apocalypse and eschatology. Earlier 
prophets had occasionally dreamed of a transhistorical extension of 
their message and this extension became a familiar feature in post- 
exilic times. In the latter part of the Book of Isaiah it is treated 
after the manner of a dyptich; one panel sets a new heaven and a 
new earth as the stage for the victory of the redeemed (65:15-25; 
66:22-23; cf. 11:6-9); the other panel depicts the ultimate punish¬ 
ment of the rebels (63:1-6; 65:1-7; 66:15, 16, 21). 

All along in the Book of Isaiah the perspective of God’s 
olKovopia has been kept open. Our fellow exegetes may well feel 
dismayed at not being able to give a name to such elusive figures 
as Immanuel and the “Servant” on the strength of the Old Testament 
alone, or at determining with certainty the age, authorship and 
background of the various fragments gathered in the canonical 
Book. 42 Yet in the labyrinth of historical details and of critical 
hypotheses on the presumed composition stages of the Book of 
Isaiah, we do sense the continuity of a design, 43 the evolving Mes¬ 
sianic dream, God’s plan for mankind. Isaiah and his disciples and 
successors, the prophets of the exile and of the post-exilic restora¬ 
tion, were given to know that plan only in part. To the redactors 
and compilers of the Book it would be the guiding principle for 
selecting and assembling the oracles of the Isaian corpus. 44 Their 
task remained unfinished. They could not but leave open-ended 
the Messianism of the prophets for it belonged to Our Lord to seal 
it when, recapitulating in Himself the types of the Old Testament, 
he read in the synagogue of Nazareth the liturgical section beginning 
with these words: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me (61:1; cf. 
Luke 4:18-19).” 

I would at this point stress by way of conclusion a few methodo- 


42 The commonly accepted quadripartite division of the Book of Isaiah 
(ch. 1-12; 13-39; 40-55; 56-66), is only a practical device having an overall 
validity ut in pluribus; it does not guarantee automatically the homo¬ 
geneousness of all the fragments contained in each part. 

43 Failing to recognize this design, a purely historical method would 
fall short of its object, since the Bible claims to be more than history; 
this claim is in itself a historical factor which should not be overlooked. 

44 A similar study could perhaps be made on the basis of the Book of 
Jeremiah and related writings, viz. Jeremiah proper (Hebrew and Vulgate), 
the text of the Septuagint, Baruch, the Lamentations, and the so-called 
“Epistle of Jeremiah.” Traditions which differ in age and authority have 
ascribed a common origin to these writings. The fact, however, that some 
of these traditions rest on shaky apocryphal bases rather than on the 
recognition of a thematic continuity, may account for the fact that the 
final compilers of the Bible have chosen to leave the elements of an hypo¬ 
thetical “Jeremiah corpus” separate and un-edited. 
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logical principles which our examination of the text of Isaiah seems 
to authorize. 

1. There should be no overlooking or underrating of the abso¬ 
lute necessity, at the start, of rigorous exegesis using to full extent 
the resources of the appropriate philological and historical disciplines 
and the sound methods of lower as well as of higher criticism. 45 

2. Critical analysis of the text is only the first step of the 
procedure after which a superficial observer is often left under the 
painful impression of the fragmentation and scattering of what he 
had formerly and uncritically accepted as the monolithic message 
of the Book. It is as if its components now lay in shambles before 
him. In order to overcome this side effect of a purely analytical 
method the interpreter must seek to discern the deeper currents and 
whenever possible the principle of unity by means of which the 
meaningfulness of the message may again be perceived. The moti¬ 
vations and the objectives of the sacred writers as well as of an 
eventual redactor who worked on fragments of oral traditions or 
who compiled the inspired Books as we read them today, transmit¬ 
ted as they were through the special dispensation of the Holy Spirit, 
are of primary importance for total hermeneutics. The interpreter 
ought to ascertain such motivations and objectives on the grounds 
of positive or negative clues directly or indirectly brought to light 
by the critical analysis of the sacred page. If his quest is successful 
he should then be able to attain beyond the diversity of Biblical 
utterances sometime at variance or even in apparent contradiction 
with each other the living constant: the riocpaboou; in the active, 
not the static sense, the Gospel in the Old Testament. There is 
among contemporary Bible scholars, especially those in the Catholic 
Tradition—Orthodox or Roman—a renewal of attention to this second 
phase of hermeneutics. 46 

3. We have pointed to a number of explicit references made 
by the sacred author to double or manifold historical perspectives 
in the Bible such as the correlatives Old Covenant-New Covenant, 
the Exodus from Egypt—the New Exodus or Exodi, and the like. 
This is the foundation for the typological applications proposed in 
the canonical writings of the New Testament and in Patristic 
literature: a given situation in Old Testament times contains the 
germ of a New Testament saying or event. The problem of pro- 


45 An indiscriminate use of higher criticism has repeatedly given occasion 
to circular arguments such as the one mentioned above, note 39. 

46 An example to the point might be Fr. Grollenberg’s A New Look at 
an Old Book (New York: 1969), in which the processes and circumstances 
of redaction are studied not for the sake of technical erudition, but for 
an understanding in depth of the message. 
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phecies unfulfilled or questionably realized calls for a solution 
which the Gospel spells out and in turn the new situation draws 
our attention back to what we might call its “prehistory” as read 
in the historical and prophetic Books of Scripture, but in a new 
light and with a renewed intent. The condition for typological 
validity is that there be an objective relation between the type and 
the reality prefigured by the type, mere similarities, rhetorical 
assimilations or arbitrary allegories being excluded. The principle 
has been excellently stated as follows: “The typical value of an 
Old Testament datum is assured only if it is actually connected, on 
the level of historical evolution and of internal continuity, with the 
Christian realization which it presumably foreshadows.” 47 

4. In some limit cases as in the apocalyptic sections of the 
Prophets or of the Synoptic Gospels an indefinite temporal perspec¬ 
tive is telescoped and shown en raccourci as if successive events 
typifying one another were projected on a flat screen instead of 
being viewed, so to speak, in stereoscopic depth. There is a certain 
similarity between this apparent suspense or obliteration of spatial 
and temporal factors with the frame of time and space of our 
liturgical compositions, especially the canons, or with the art of the 
icon, whose persective opens on the divine infinite instead of closing 
at the vanishing point on a human horizon and where the successive 
episodes of a Gospel story or of the legend of a Saint are painted 
simultaneously on the same tablet. 

5. Allegorical interpretation must be distinguished from typo¬ 
logical interpretation. What allegorism yields as a method of ex¬ 
position is the personal thought of a reader and not the meaning 
actually intended or potentially implied by the author inasmuch as 
a recorded fact typifies a future event of which the prophet could 
not have normally been aware short of a special revelation. Now 
it is a fact that the Apostles and the Evangelists and after them the 
Church Fathers resorted indiscriminately to the allegorical as well 
as the typological interpretation of Old Testament records and 
prophecies. It seems that allegorism needs not be ruled out entirely 
but that it may be assigned a function: a secondary one, in pro¬ 
portion to its relative objectivity in any given case. In these matters 
the distinction made by some French medievalists between the 
“Augustinian” and the “Dionysian” notions of sign (signum) may 
prove useful. The former is entirely subjective and results from 
spontaneous mental associations. The latter rests on a belief in 
the hierarchic structure of the created world. 48 


47 Dom Celestin Charlier, La lecture chretienne de la Bible (Maredsous: 
1951), p. 325. Aquinas saw the root of typology in the fact that God has 
in His Power to make use not only of words, voces , but also of things, res 
ipsas, in order to communicate truth ( Summa Theologiae, I, qu. 1, art. 10). 
48 M.D. Chenu, La theologie au douzieme siecle (Paris: 1957), pp. 171-175. 
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6. What we have described as the second movement of the 
hermeneutic process supposes a teleological conception of history, 
germane to the conviction of the inspired authors of Sacred Scripture, 
that whatsoever comes to pass is subject to Divine Providence 
which “reaches mightily from end to end and manages all things 
for the good (Wisdom 8:1).” Nothing could be further removed 
from this way of thinking than a mechanistic notion of history 
from which final causality is banned and in which the action of 
efficient causes allegedly explains everything. History is conceived 
and must be interpreted as an oiKovopioc and we are welcome to 
use the German term Heilsgeschichte, “Salvation History,” provided 
that we understand salvation not as a court-room acquittal but as 
a healing unto Gecooiq. 

7. We beg to insist that the interpretation of Scripture if not 
carried beyond the initial stage of critical examination of the text 
and its immediate historical context remains essentially incomplete 
and eventually deceptive inasmuch as it stops short of its final 
objective and bestows an appearance of conclusiveness upon what 
is but a preliminary step in the hermeneutical procedure. When 
reading the prophets this amounts to a clear case of “arrested Mes- 
sianism.” 49 

8. On the contrary if traditional hermeneutics is carried to its 
normal outcome it leads to the discovery of what is described by 
some contemporary Roman scholars as the sertsus plenior, not 
superimposed upon Scripture from without but drawn from the 
potentiality of the letter by an objective process of homogeneous 
deduction. 

9. The Messianic hope into which the central reality of the 
Biblical Covenant specifically resolves itself is the “constant” which 
traditional hermeneutics enables us to recognize as a reality variously 
expressed and not always consistently understood by the writers, 
readers and hearers of the Old Testament under the accidents of 
transmission and changing historical situations. There has been an 
unremitting process of spiritualization and denationalization of the 
Covenant often passionately opposed by the Jews and incidentally 
no less passionately opposed by some “independent” critics hostile 
in principle to a specifically Christian interpretation. Time and 
again in the past, premature hopes of a Messianic advent a la juive 


Cf. my own commentary in Actes du Quatrieme Congres International de 
Philosophic Medievale (Montreal: 1969), p. 742. 

49 Dom Charlier {op. cit. 3 p. 321) remarks that by neglecting the study 
of types, so-called “scientific exegesis” not only deviates from the tradition 
of the Fathers, but deprives itself of a factor essential for the full under¬ 
standing of the literal meaning of Scripture. 
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have proved abortive, for this was not the royal way foretold by 
the prophets and proclaimed by the Prodromos. 

10. We have been charged specifically with the trespass of 
reading the Gospel back into the Old Testament. The wording of 
the accusation was not always consistent with academic irenism. 
It is true that the Evangelists often do quote Old Testament pro¬ 
phecies on account of verbal or material associations, as for example 
the ' almah : the Virgin-Theotokos; the wailing of Rachel over her 
children: the massacre of the infants of Bethlehem by Herod, etc. 
And in these cases a certain amount of artificial feedback cannot 
be denied. But such associations remain incidental with regard to 
the continuous theme of the Divine oiKovopia in which the sub¬ 
stance of the Gospel found its earliest expression prior to the 
Incarnation of the Word. 

It is obvious that the theory of independent criticism and the 
method of traditional hermeneutics embody two irreducible con¬ 
ceptions of science. Yet on the very premises of the former and on 
the testimony of the Prophets critically investigated the traditional 
interpretation of Old Testament Messianism seems warranted and 
its typological scheme confirmed. Denying the validity of either 
appears biased and unscientific. If the text of itself connotes a 
theological perspective, total hermeneutics demands that it be con¬ 
sidered theologically. The interpreter may not stop in his tracks 
for this would be tantamount to curtailing or foregoing the Mes¬ 
sianic faith of the ancient Prophets who spoke and wrote and 
toiled in the Spirit. 
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Father Alexis G. Toth And The Wilkes-Barre 

Litigations* 

Keith S. Russin 


... Their native tongue is far removed from our own, their 
illiteracy is great, their economic efficiency is low and their 
religious and moral training is not up to the American standard. 
Hence, the gap between these immigrants and our people is 
great, the process of assimilation is difficult and the tasks of 
changing from the old to the new is fraught with danger. 1 

If the initial phase according to any historical schematization 
of the spread of Orthodoxy in North America opens of necessity 
with the establishment of the late 18th century Russian church 
missions in Alaska and culminates with the creation nearly a 
hundred years later of the first American diocese as eventually 
transferred in its seat to San Francisco, it is equally evident that 
the following: second, moment of this evolution coincides with 
the great eastern and southeastern European immigrations to the 
United States in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. It is no 
secret to anyone that from all points of view—sociological to litur¬ 
gical—it is only today that we are at the beginnings of the passage 
from that second to the third phase of Orthodoxy in America: 
rendering the Church as a living reality truly catholic and fully 
American. Recognizing the great hope and at the same time the 
obvious fragility of this latter endeavor, this latter prayer , it is 
nevertheless to the preceding period, to the era of immigration 


*This study was originally presented to the faculty of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary in March, 1971 as part of a baccalaureate thesis. It was here 
reviewed, annotated and condensed for publication by David S. Lesko. 

lu Foreign Population,” Wilkes-Barre Record (May 9, 1907), p. 11. 
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that we have opted here to turn our attention. Aside from all 
philosophical or otherwise chauvinistic prejudices, it is always pos¬ 
sible that careful study of the facts of our past, our strengths as 
well as our weaknesses, our glories as well as our errors may aid 
us in overcoming the difficulties of our own day. Limits of time and 
space, however, dictate that our topic be likewise of well defined 
dimensions. Thus, foregoing all broad considerations of the im¬ 
migration as such or of the Church of the immigration in all its 
trials and triumphs, we shall confine ourselves to examining but 
one case among the many which characterized it: that of Father 
Alexis G. Toth and the Wilkes-Barre litigations. 

By way of introductory clarification let it suffice to note that 
the immigration we are here treating is by and large that of one 
rather numerous group (there were more) of “economic refugees” 
from the Hapsburg Empire: the Little Russians or Ruthenians who, 
leaving behind their towns and villages in Austrian Galicia (more 
generally, the Russia Rubea or Polonia Minor of 16th and 17th 
century cartographers) and Hungarian Ruthenia, gambled all in 
search of a better livelihood for themselves and their families in 
the New World which now welcomed them. Soon disoriented 
within that society and that culture so totally unlike any they had 
either known or known about in their own homelands though, it 
was natural that they seek security in the preservation of traditions 
which were common to them all. And greatest among these were 
their religious traditions: the rites and customs of the Byzantine 
(Uniate) Catholic Church to which the majority of them belonged. 
Thus their vital need for the Church which alone could grant them 
a deeper sense of identity, which alone could afford them the op¬ 
portunity to worship in a language they could all comprehend. 
Indeed, “never did immigrants into this country give of their 
earnings more freely for church edifices and parsonages than these 
from southeastern Europe.” 2 Turning to their former hierarchs in 
Europe (the archbishop of Lemberg/Lviv, the bishop of Munkacs/ 
Mukacevo and the bishop of Eperjes/Presov), 8 they requested 


Hbid . 

3 The manner in which we have chosen here to cite the names of towns 
and counties formerly included in the Austro-Hungarian Empire and cur¬ 
rently located in either Hungary, Slovakia, or Ukrainian Trans-Carpathia is 
one which, despite its apparent confusion, is intended precisely to avoid chaos 
and to reflect the historical-geographical condition just referred to. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when initially encountered, each place name will appear first in 
its traditional German or Hungarian form (e.g., Lemberg, Eperjes) and then 
in its present-day equivalent (to retain the examples, Lviv, Presov). All 
further references will appear only in the first (historical) rather than the 
second (actual) form. This, in keeping with the established practice, based 
on a sort of loose cujus regio ejus lingua principle, of quoting topographical 
references in the exclusive forms in which they were official during the 
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priests who might so unite them, direct them in the founding of 
parishes, sustain them spiritually and morally in their alien sur¬ 
roundings. And their petitions were granted. The first priest to 
arrive in America, in Shenandoah, Pennsylvania in December, 1884 
was Father Ivan Volansky, a pastor of the Archdiocese of Lemberg. 
Five years later, in November, 1889, in reply to the request of the 
Ruthenians of Minneapolis, Minnesota, Father Alexis Toth, a priest 
of the Diocese of Eperjes, likewise began his new ministry in the 
immigration. 4 

Alexis Toth, son of the Reverend George and Cecilia Toth, was 
bom near Eperjes, Szepes/Spis County, Hungary (present-day 
Slovakia) on March 14, 1853. Completing his elementary studies 
in the local preparatory schools, he attended the Roman Catholic 
Seminary of Esztergom for one year and the Uniate Catholic Semi¬ 
nary of Ungvar/Uzhorod for three. After receiving his degree in 
theology and following in the footsteps of his father, he was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1878 by Bishop Nicholas Toth of the Diocese 
of Eperjes. Serving after his ordination as an assistant in the parishes 
of Saros/Saris County, Father Toth was eventually named rector 
of the parish church of Homrogd in Abauj. Later assuming the 
duties of diocesan chancellor, he was appointed in 1881 director of 
the Seminary of Eperjes and professor of Canon Law and Church 
History: posts which he held until, upon the recommendation of 
his bishop (now John Valyi), he departed for America and the 
new American missions. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1889 Father Toth conducted his first 
services in the newly constructed St. Mary Church in Minneapolis 


period under examination. In some cases this duality will not apply. The 
ancient town of Esztergom, for example, and the village of Homrogd which 
lies in that part of Abauj County retained by Hungary through the 1920 
Treaty of Trianon always were and still are under full Magyar government. 
Interestingly enough, the very family name of Father Toth lends itself to 
similar considerations. In modern Hungarian the substantive tot —already 
known to the compiler of the Magyar section of the Calepinus Dictionarium 
Decern Linguarum of 1585 as translating Illyrian or Dalmatian—means quite 
simply Slovak. When used as a family name (Hungarian also knows the 
names Nemeth: German, Olah: Wallachian, Orosz: Russian, Racz: Rascian 
or Serbian and Horvath: Croatian etc.), it is naturally capitalized and 
generally terminated with an h. This, it should be stressed, is the correct 
spelling of Father Toth’s name which occasionally appears as Tovt: obviously 
a direct transliteration of a Russian or, in any event, Cyrillic rendering (D.L.). 

4 Unfortunately very little literature of any objective historical validity 
with regard to this early period of the Ruthenian immigration exists in 
English translation or composition. For our own clarification of the events 
leading up to the arrival in Shenandoah of Father Volansky, we relied upon 
and would recommend Isidore Sochocky, “The Ukrainian Catholic Church 
of the Byzantine Slavonic Rite in the U.S.A.,” Ukrainian Catholic Metro¬ 
politan See, trans. by Constantine Berdar (Philadelphia, 1959), pp. 250 ff. 
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as the first resident pastor to serve there in an official capacity. 
In his own words, he found upon his arrival 

.. .a church, but empty. No vestments, no sacred Church vessels 
and other needed articles. I at once began to solicit funds and 
contributions, begging from strangers and my own parishoners. 

I wanted to at least provide the most needed for the conducting 
of the divine services. At that time there were about fourteen 
families and a number of single persons—a total of 89 souls.... 

In the course of one year I solicited enough to purchase five 
complete sets of church vestments to be used for various feast 
days, a Holy Gospel, sacred vessels and other implements used 
for the preparation and administration of the Holy Gifts to com¬ 
municants. .. .All this cost $840.00® 

Father Toth was indeed a leader and organizer of these immigrants. 
He inspired them and, through their common efforts, directed them 
in the establishment of a true community. 

It should be noted now that Father Toth’s arrival in America 
was likewise his unhappy stumbling into that era of what is generally 
termed the Americanist heresy in Roman Catholicism. The American 
Catholic hierarchy at the beginning of the 20th century was divided 
between its conservatives and “Americanists,” the former regarding 
republican rule as opposed to religion, the latter proclaiming de¬ 
mocracy the best possible government for a pluralistic society. The 
chief protagonists in these controversies were Archbishop John 
Ireland of St. Paul-Minneapolis (Americanist) and Archbishop 
Michael Corrigan of New York (Conservative). For obvious reasons 
it is the position of the former which is of greater importance to 
us here, a stand which could be summarized by the following mani¬ 
festo: “We should speak to our age of things which it feels and in 
language it understands. We should be in it and of it if we would 
have it listen to us.” 7 What Archbishop Ireland sought was total 
assimilation of the immigrants into American society. His main 
concern though was with the western European immigrants and 
he had no real understanding of the deeper problems faced by the 
eastern Europeans whose true desire was precisely not to be as¬ 
similated but to establish communities which would retain their 
European characters and with which they could consequently 
identify. To Archbishop Ireland then Father Toth represented an 
alien community who, unlike the Germans and Irish with whom he 
was familiar, had no desire or capacity to fit into his plan of Ameri- 


®Quoted in John Dzubay, The Triumph of Orthodoxy, Diamond Jubilee 
Album of St. Mary's Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church (Minneapolis, 
1962), p. 18. 

7 Thomas McAvoy, The Americanist Heresy in Roman Catholicism, 1895- 
1900 (Notre Dame, 1963), p. 58. 
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canization. And the full realization of this was not long in coming. 
In Father Toth’s own words: 


I was a Uniate when I came to America... .1 knew that here 
in America as a Uniate priest I was to obey the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the particular diocese in which I happened to work. 
The Union demanded this as well as the various Papal Bulls, 
Briefs and Decretals as there was no Uniate Bishop in this country. 

When I came to Minneapolis, I was there a while, when a 
Polish priest came up to me and said, “You better come up with 
me, I introduce you to the Bishop of Minneapolis, of St. Paul, 
Bishop Ireland.” This Polish priest was called away to some sick 
and I went up myself to see him. I had my priest’s clothes on and 
I introduced myself and showed him my papers.... 

Morever, in my credentials the following instruction was clearly 
given: Dilectio tua debet, in cuius territorio habetur locus desti- 
nationis suae . The place of my appointment was Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in the province of Archbishop Ireland. As an obedient 
Uniate I complied with the orders of my Bishop, who at that time 
was John Valyi and appeared before Bishop Ireland December 19, 
1889, kissed his hand according to custom and presented my 
credentials, failing, however, to kneel before him, which, as I 
learned later, was my chief mistake. I remember that no sooner 
did he read that I was a “Greek Catholic,” his hands began to 
shake. It took him fifteen minutes to read to the end after which 
he asked abruptly—we conversed in Latin: 

“Have you a wife?” 

“No.” 

“But you had one?” 

“Yes, I am a widower.” 

At this he threw the paper on the table and loudly exclaimed: 
“I have already written to Rome protesting against this kind of 
priests being sent to me!” 

“What kind of priests do you mean?” 

“Your kind.” 

“I am a Catholic priest of the Greek Rite. I am a Uniate and 
was ordained by a regular Catholic Bishop.” 

“I do not consider that either you or this bishop of yours are 
Catholic; besides, I do not need any Greek Catholic priests here; 
a Polish priest in Minneapolis is quite sufficient; the Greeks can 
also have him for their priest.” 

“But he belongs to the Latin Rite; besides our people do not 
understand him and so they will hardly go to him; that was the 
reason they instituted a church of their own.” 

“They had no permission from me and I shall grant you no 
jurisdiction to work here.” 

Deeply hurt by the fanaticism of this representative of Papal 
Rome, I replied sharply: “In that case, I know the rights of my 
church, I know the basis on which the Union was established 
and shall act accordingly.” 

The Archbishop lost his temper. I lost mine just as much. One 
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word brought another, the thing had gone so far that our con¬ 
versation is not worth putting on record. 8 

This chaotic condition was the result of a lack of understanding on 
the part of all concerned. There were no patterns or guidelines for 
unifying or centralizing the Uniate Catholic Church in this new 
diaspora in which it now found itself. The Roman Catholic Church 
was deeply involved in settling its own problems of Americanization 
and therefore the immigrants’ problems were indefinitely pigeon- 
holed. Father Toth knew well that he could function as a priest 
under the jurisdiction of his bishop in Europe but, being a specialist 
in Canon Law, he also knew that his complete independence 
vis-a-vis the American hierarchy was quite irregular: 

... two days after meeting with Bishop Ireland, the Polish 
priest Jacob Pocholsky called on me. He spoke as if terror-stricken. 

“For God’s sake, your Reverence, what have you done? The 
Archbishop writes me I must have no intercourse with you. He 


8 Testimony: Greek Catholic Church et at. v. Orthodox Greek Church et ai 
(Court of Common Pleas, Luzerne County, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
1894), I, pp. 235 ff. It is in this rather lengthy quotation that we have first 
come into contact—on our own part previously avoided—with the unhappy 
and notorious term Greek Catholic. As we shall see and as is generally well 
known, it was a designation claimed and defended by both Orthodox and 
Uniate Catholics and therefore a source of no small amount of consternation 
to those unacquainted with the particular thought categories and problems 
of the Ruthenian immigrants. What is perhaps not so broadly known though 
is that the term is of relatively recent origin. In the Hapsburg Empire during 
the 17th and 18th centuries the distinction between Orthodoxy and Uniate 
Catholicism was expressed through the respective predicates schismaticus 
and unitus. Toward the end of the 18th century these were replaced by the 
terms Greek-non-united and Greek-united. And it was only in the second 
half of the 19th century that the qualifiers Greek Oriental and Greek Ca¬ 
tholic came into official use. Yet, if we might venture an interpretation, 
these terms of differentiation, if not the very differentiation itself were of 
validity only on a legal or juridical, ecclesiological or doctrinal, in other 
words: political or hierarchical plain. The Ruthenian peasants to whom in 
part they supposedly referred were ignorant of them and indeed had no 
need of them. Their religious identity was for them sufficiently clarified 
and fully manifested by the term pravoslav (orthodox not as opposed to 
Roman Catholic or Protestant but as distinct from heterodox or heretical) 
which again, whether Orthodox or Uniate Catholic, they defended as 
staunchly as that “old faith” they understood themselves the inheritors and 
transmitters of. Undoubtedly we have solved no problems with these pre¬ 
cisions. Yet they might be of some value later in attempting to analyze 
the documents and testimonies which we shall quote from the Wilkes-Barre 
hearings. In conclusion it is interesting to observe that the Court clarified 
the situation for itself through use of the terms Orthodox-Greek-Catholic 
and United-Greek-Catholic. 
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does not accept you as a regularly ordained priest and I am under 
strict orders from him to announce this at the altar, forbidding 
your people to be ministered to by you or to take sacraments 
from you.... 

This was my reply: “This is your concern. Do what you think 
is best. I shall not surrender one step and shall not be influenced 
by anything you and your bishop can do.” 

The Archbishop’s demands were made public. He sent com¬ 
plaints to Rome and my flock began to hear rumors which 
frightened them. The Archbishop, it was said, was going to send 
away their priest in ignominy, etc. In the meantime, I received 
letters from several of my fellow priests of the Uniate Rite, who 
wrote that there were a good many of us who had been treated 
by Latin Bishops and priests just as I had been. I informed the 
Uniate Bishop in Eperjes of all this, asking his instructions, but 
he never answered me. Naturally so! As if a Uniate Bishop dared 
to contradict a Latin Archbishop. I wrote a second and third time, 
still without obtaining any reply. At last, I received from Canon 
Dzubay the following instruction: “For God’s sake, be patient 
and, if the Archbishop doubts that you are a faithful Catholic, 
let him know that you are willing to take your oath on it!” 

After a while I received another letter from him, proposing 
that I should write a detailed account of the way the Archbishop 
received me and advising me to write very carefully, as the letter 
was to be sent to Rome. This I did, but later on the same Reverend 
Dzubay informed me that the truth was too harshly stated in my 
letter for it to be sent to Rome. However, some measures had 
been taken and Rome was told that Latin Bishops must respect 
the Holy Union. 9 

In general, the results of this long struggle and truly tragic con¬ 
troversy are fairly well known. “I made up my mind,” proclaimed 
Father Toth, “to do something which I carried in my heart a long 
time, for which my soul longed: that is, to become Orthodox. But 
how was it to be done? I had to be very cautious. The unfortunate 
Union, the source of our decline and all our ills, had been part of 
our people too long. We had already borne that yoke on our 
shoulders for 250 years. I fervently prayed God to grant me the 
power to make all this clear to my unenlightened parishoners.” 10 


'Ibid. 

10 Ibid. It is at this point that we have first encountered any direct 
historical-chronological reference to that Union which previously Father 
Toth alluded to solely in what we might qualify as loose existential terms: 
we have borne that yoke for 250 years. In other words, since the time of the 
concluding of the Union of Ungvar of 1646. Much has been written about 
this unionistic pact, from all points of view, and unfortunately most of it 
(beginning with the Tractatus contra latinos anni 1672 of the Orthodox 
priest Michael Andrella of Oroszveg/Orosvigovo) has been more subjectively 
polemical than objectively factual in nature. It is for this reason that the 
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Thus, on March 25, 1891: the Sunday of Orthodoxy, Father Toth 
and his community of approximately 365 Ruthenian immigrants 
were formally accepted by Bishop Vladimir (Sokolovsky) of San 
Francisco into the Russian Orthodox Diocese of Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands. On July 14, 1892 the move was officially recog¬ 
nized and sanctioned: 

The Ruling All-Russian Holy Synod, becoming informed of the 
conversion and re-uniting with the Holy Orthodox Church of the 
Pastor and his faithful parishioners who emigrated from the 
Carpathian Mountains into America, namely, 361 Russian Uniates 
and their pastor, Father Alexy G. Toth, joyfully raising their prayers 
in thanks to the Lord God upon the blessed occasion, imparts 
Orthodox pastoral benediction upon the Reverend Father Toth and 
his parishioners, henceforth Orthodox Faithful. 

+ Humble Isidor 

Prime and Foremost Member of the Holy Synod, Metropolitan 
of Novgorod and St. Petersburg. 11 

Father Alexis Toth thus gained the distinction of being the first 
Uniate Catholic priest in America to lead his people to reunion 
with the Orthodox Church. Many of his contemporaries admired 
him for his courageous course of action. Many remarked that they 
too would have followed the same path had not family circumstances 
and other conditions hindered them. It should not be thought 
though that the activities of Father Toth ceased with his regulariza¬ 
tion and development of the parochial situation in Minneapolis. He 
was originally sent to America, by the Uniate Catholic Church, to 
serve as a missionary to the immigrants and it was within the Ortho¬ 
dox Church into which he was eventually accepted that he carried 
this charge to its fullest realization. Thus, in December, 1892 we 
find him in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, preaching to the immi¬ 
grants, attempting to enlighten them as to their social and religious 
future in America. 

It is a recognized fact that prior to 1887 there was a large im¬ 
migration of Ruthenians from the Austro-Hungarian Empire to 
the area around Wilkes-Barre. In their homelands they had all 


monumental and rigorously professional study by the Hungarian historian 
Antal Hodinka (1864-1946), A munkacsi gorog katholikus piispdkseg torte- 
nete / The History of the Greek Catholic Bishopric of Munkacs (Budapest: 
The Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 1910), 856 pp., is of such indispen¬ 
sable importance. In English translation, the volume of the Jesuit historian 
Michael Lacko, The Union of Uzhorod (Rome: The Slovak Institute, 1968), 
190 pp., might be recommended with the observation that, though Lacko’s 
historical outline corresponds with that of Hodinka, his interpretation of 
certain facts and events, indeed of the very motivations of the Union is 
carried out in another light. 

“Quoted in Dzubay, p. 23. 
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been Eastern Christians: some Orthodox, some Uniate Catholic. 
Following the general pattern which we outlined earlier, they soon 
sought to establish in their new home a Church similar to the one 
they had known in their native countries. Though they spoke various 
regional dialects, they were unanimous in their desire for a Church 
in which services would be conducted in a liturgical Slavonic 
comprehensible to them all. So it was that they united in an 
effort to form a parish and secure a pastor who would be able 
to understand them, sympathize with and serve their particular 
needs. Practically enough, the first transaction leading to their 
Church’s establishment was recorded, in Hungarian, in the preface 
to a collection record: “Michael Ferenchik, Zemplen/Zemplin 
County, bought this book for $1.80 with the money of the Church. 
Protocol of all those who have contributed from the Wilkes-Barre 
Greek Catholic Old Faith Church in the years 1887 and 1888.” 12 
It should come as a surprise to no one that the contributors in 
question were primarily if not exclusively simple manual laborers 
who, in organizing their parish, did not apply to any existing 
ecclesiastical authority for permission or recognition to do so. 
The people needed a place to worship and immediately began to 
take up collections and accept contributions toward the construction 
of a church and rectory. The purchase of the necessary property 
was undertaken by John Kosek, a trustee while another member of 
the parochial council, Michael Jevchak agreed to grant security to 
the sum of $1,000 against loss in the endeavor insofar as it related 
to the acquiring of the land and the subsequent erection of the 
buildings. 

With the completion of these latter, a petition was sent to the 
Bishop of Munkacs, requesting a resident pastor who, in March, 
1889, arrived in the person of Father Alexander Dzubay. Im¬ 
mediately, at the request of the congregation, it was he, assisted by 
Father Volansky, who dedicated the cornerstone of the new church. 13 
At that time the official name of the parish was St. Mary’s Greek 
Catholic Church. Father Dzubay noted later that he visited Bishop 
O’Hara of Scranton to ask him to be present in Wilkes-Barre for 
the blessing of the church and that the bishop replied that, though 
he would do so, he had absolutely no jurisdiction over either the 
parish or its pastor, that he would have to wait for the instructions 
of the Roman Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith before 
recognizing Father Dzubay and that, in the meantime, the priest was 


12 Defendants* Request, Greek Catholic Church et al. v. Orthodox Greek 
Church et ah (Court of Common Pleas, Luzerne County, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, II, May Term, 1894), p. 2. 

13 In Equity, Answer for Defendants, Greek Catholic Church et al. v. 
Orthodox Greek Church et al. (Court of Common Pleas, Luzerne County, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, II, May Term, 1894), pp. 5-6. 



free “to do everything.” 14 The Wilkes-Barre church then, in its 
very origins, was a completely independent one. Its members con¬ 
tributed toward and constructed it, acquiring a resident pastor with 
no official permission from and no official submission to any ec¬ 
clesiastical jurisdiction or hierarchical authority. The very title to 
the land on which the church and rectory stood was held by John 
Kosek in trust first for himself until he would be repaid the amount 
due him and then for the congregation. Upon his death in 1890, 
the parish arranged to pay this balance to his estate and to then 
have the deed transferred to its own committee of trustees: 

John Kosek being a Roman Catholic and Reverend Alexander 
Dzubay having in Hungary been the pastor of a United Greek 
Catholic Church, the trustees of the congregation (fearing that 
either Kosek or Father Dzubay might attempt to establish by the 
conveyance some relation between said congregation and the Roman 
Catholic Church, either through a deed to the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Scranton in trust, or by a clause in the deed making 
the land subject to the Roman Catholic connection), expressly 
instructed their attorney that the deed should be simply to three 
of the founders of the church as trustees, in trust, for the Greek 
Catholic Church of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, and that the name 
of the said bishop and any references to the Roman Catholic 
subordination should be carefully excluded. 15 

Pursuant to these instructions there were proceedings in the Court 
of Common Pleas of Luzerne County to appoint a trustee to suc¬ 
ceed Kosek. His widow was so named and duly authorized to draw 
up the deed in question: 

Whereas on the 28th of August 1889, Edward H. Chase and his 
wife conveyed by two deeds lots Nos. 63 and 65 on plot recorded 
in Luzerne County in deed book No. 165, page 1, to John Kosek, 
trustee; and whereas the trust upon which these conveyances were 
made was not expressed in writing, but was by agreement between 
said Kosek and the Greek Catholic Church aforesaid, intended 
to secure to said Kosek the sum of $1200 which he had advanced 
to said church, an incorporated religious society, to enable it to 
build its church and parsonage, and after the payment to Kosek 
of said sum he under said trust was to convey to said society; 
and whereas since then John Kosek has died intestate, leaving to 
survive him a widow, Elizabeth Kosek, who is now his administra- 
tix... and whereas said Greek Catholic Church is about to pay 
said balance due to John Kosek, now deceased, and whereas said 
church has appointed Michael Jevchak, Michael Pivowarnick and 
Andrew Pivowarnick trustees to receive for it conveyance of said 
land and to execute after a mortgage for the balance due to John 


14 Testimony , p. 12. 
15 /n Equity , p. 10. 



Kosek’s estate for such portion as they may not at this time pay; and 
whereupon all these facts were made known to the Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas of Luzerne County.. .the petition of the party of the 
second part therein named, on the thirtieth day of April, 1890, 
whereupon in accordance with the prayer of said petition the 
Court of Common Pleas aforesaid appointed the said Elizabeth 
Kosek trustee to succeed John Kosek deceased, and decreed that 
she. . .shall make deeds for the aforesaid land to the party of the 
second part upon payment of the money due to the estate of John 
Kosek to her... .To have and to hold the said hereditaments and 
premises hereby granted and released are mentioned and intended 
so to be with the appurtenances unto the said parties of the second 
part, their successors and assigns, to and for the only proper use 
and behoof of the said, the Greek Catholic Church of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania.... 16 

Of particular importance and a fact to be remembered is that even 
in the documents quoted above there is absolutely no clause, 
absolutely no suggestion which on the one hand would define the 
church in terms of another organization or ecclesiastical body or 
on the other hand stress its obligation to hold its property for the 
promulgation or teaching of any fixed doctrine or set of doctrines 
which might thereby distinguish it from any other organization or 
church. The church was independent, in relation to no fixed Roman 
Catholic, Uniate Catholic or Orthodox authority and under the 
jurisdiction of absolutely no one. 

Shortly after arriving in Wilkes-Barre, Father Dzubay ap¬ 
pointed a parishoner: Michael Zupko, to solicit funds for the 
church. Toward this end he provided Zupko with a collection record 
in which to list contributions. Of interest is that he signed the state¬ 
ment of authorization in the ledger “Alex Dzubay, Russian Rite 
priest,” likewise stamping it with the seal of the parish. Later he 
observed that “I understood when I signed this what the seal re¬ 
presented here: the Russian Greek Catholic Church, and that I 
used in my church the Old Slavonic language or the Russian 
language.” In other words Father Dzubay intended by the term 
Russian Rite no more than his use of the Old Slavonic (Russian) 
language. He further added that when “I arrived from the old 
country I found here a priest. He himself wrote Russian Rite and 
so I wrote that myself. But that is no lawful name. I said that we 
are Hungarian. They are better than we from Hungarian country. 
Therefore I used that name Russian Rite.” 17 After remaining 
in his pastorate for two years Father Dzubay returned to Europe, 
leaving behind his former assistant: Father Nicholas Stetzovich, as 
his successor. Father Stetzovich however remained with the con- 


16 Testimony, pp. 101-102. 

17 Ibid. t p. 25. 
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gregation only until June, 1892. Of significance here is that later 
both priests declared that, upon assuming their pastorates, they 
presented themselves to Bishop O’Hara of Scranton who con¬ 
sistently refused to recognize them. The congregation never author¬ 
ized either priest to undertake such a move on its own corporate 
behalf and there is no evidence to support their knowing that such 
applications had been made. The bishop by his own actions com¬ 
pelled the church, even if it had desired to enter under his juris¬ 
diction, to remain completely independent of it. 18 

When Father Stetzovich left the parish the trustees had a dif¬ 
ficult time finding a replacement for him. They sought a man who 
was already in America, this being of obvious advantage but the 
problem of obtaining a priest—any priest—had now become ex¬ 
tremely complicated by the formation of the so-called Priests’ Com¬ 
mittee. Founded in order to regulate those clerical salaries and 
rights which the immigrant parishes would have to guarantee in 
connection with their requests for priests, the Committee was 
originally composed of three men: Fathers Chanath, Stetzovich 
and Obushkevitch, who defended their action on the basis of the 
refusal of the Roman Catholic bishops to recognize the married 
Uniate Catholic clergy as well as Rome’s indifference and refusal 
to nominate bishops for the immigration. The Committee’s object 
then was twofold: to provide priests for the neglected churches and 
to protect these pastors by assuring them a proper livelihood. 1 * 
The following letter, written by Father Chanath to the Wilkes-Barre 
parish illustrates clearly enough the difficulties die parish was ex¬ 
periencing in its search for a pastor: 

Hon. Jevchak.... You will surely remember that you have sent a 
letter to the committee... in which letter you invited me or 
Reverend John Stripsky. The answer was that neither of us two 
could be your priest at the present time, but wait a little and 
leave the matter to us and we will see to it that the first Greek 
Catholic Church in America (Wilkes-Barre) will have a regular 
priest in the near future.... We know that you wrote in the same 
matter to Reverend Shereghy, Reverend Moltchany and the last 
time you invited Reverend Laurishin from Mahoney City. Ac¬ 
cordingly this parish has asked in four different places for advice. 

You as an educated man know well that if all four would have 
accepted your invitation it would have been only trouble for 
yourselves and it would make disagreement among all Russians 
and Russian priests for the benefit of our enemies who are waiting 
every day for our ruin. I do not know for sure, but I heard that 
you will not recognize the committee of our priests. I wonder 
what was the reason then that you have written to us... .1 ask you 
to talk the matter over with the gentlemen trustees and let us (the 

16 Defendants* Request, p. 6. 

10 Testimony , p. 48. 
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committee) know if you accept our advice or not... .1 hope to get 
a decent answer either way.... Passaic, New Jersey, 3rd October 
1892. 20 

The reply of the Wilkes-Barre parish however was univocal: they 
were in no position to accept the conditions of the Priests’ Commit¬ 
tee and therefore would not. 

Toward the end of 1892 the situation was becoming hopeless. 
It was then that the trustees, on November 12, addressed a letter 
to Father Toth in Minneapolis outlining their community situation: 
a group of more than two thousand Ruthenians who had succeeded 
in constructing a church and a rectory, their “political” status: 
total independence vis-a-vis the local Roman Catholic hierarchy 
as well as with regard to the so-called Priests’ Committee and their 
desire that their parish be accepted into the jurisdiction of the 
Orthodox bishop in America. Father Toth described his reaction 
to this petition in the following way: 

In all fairness, I must admit that this request left me in deep 
meditation. How should I understand this of Wilkes-Barre—the 
future seat of the Uniate Bishop? I immediately felt that either 
these people intended to make a joke of me, or perhaps some 
great misunderstanding had taken place. I sent to the vestrymen 
a 14-page letter, instructing them in the meaning of Orthodoxy and 
pointed out the ills of the Union. I asked them to reply whether 
or not they understood exactly what they were doing and why 
they were taking these measures. The parishioners replied with a 
telegram, “We understand everything, only please come to us im¬ 
mediately!” What could I do? I made the 1200-mile trip to Wilkes- 
Barre. The rectory was filled with the parishioners at which time 
I thoroughly explained Orthodoxy and the means of embracing it. 21 

Father Toth arrived in Wilkes-Barre on December 3, 1892. The 
following day, during the Divine Liturgy, he explained to the 
people in their own Ruthenian dialect what would be expected 
of them if they opted for submission to the Orthodox bishop (now 
Nicholas Ziorov) of San Francisco. He outlined for them at 
considerable length the differences between the Roman Catholic, 
Uniate Catholic and Orthodox Churches in order that none should 
embrace Orthodoxy in ignorance or by convenience and that all 
should be fully aware of the ramifications and possible consequences 
of such a move. He touched on the Union, its origins and its effects 
in terms of the misfortunes and ills it had occasioned among the 
peoples of Galicia and Hungarian Ruthenia. Finally he instructed 
them as to the conditions they would have to fulfill if they were 


20 Ibid., p. 287. 

21 Quoted in Holy Resurrection Russian Orthodox Cathedral Golden Jubilee 
Album, 1900-1950 .Wilkes-Barre, 1950). 
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serious in their desire for reunion with Orthodoxy: application for 
acceptance to the bishop of San Francisco, renunciation of papal 
authority and the Union, renunciation of all local Roman Catholic 
authority and transferance of all property deeds to the absolute 
jurisdiction and ownership of the bishop. Shortly thereafter he 
delegated the trustees to circulate among the people a petition for 
their signatures and to explain to them the obligations of their an¬ 
nual contributions to the church and to their pastor. On December 
6, 1892 the plea was addressed to Bishop Nicholas: 

We the undersigned, trustees of the Annunciation Church, and 
inhabitants of the City of Wilkes-Barre, State of Pennsylvania, 
and also we, the officers of the following societies, viz. SS. Peter 
and Paul, St. Nicholas and St. John the Baptist of the same church 
and city, humbly beseech Your Eminence that you kindly accept 
us and our church in your protection and your spiritual jurisdiction, 
and thereupon we, as Uniates, with this writ declare: 

1. That we renounce the United Church and religion and that 
we wish to return to the same church and religion to which church 
our ancestors belonged, and to the very church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, such as the Orthodox Greek Catholic Russian Church. 

2. That we reject all new inventions of the Roman and United 
Church, such as the primacy of the Pope and his infallibility and 
the doctrine of Purgatory and the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin and all the errors which are cast away by the one 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. Further we confess the Creed 
of Nicaea-Constantinople, without any heretical additions; also 
we confess that only what our Savior, Jesus Christ, his Saint 
Apostles and the Saint Fathers of the church and the seven Universal 
Councils taught which doctrine is taught only by the Holy Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Russian Church at the present time... .Our 
ancestors abandoned this doctrine not by their own fault, 
but through severe persecution. Therefore we return to our Very 
and Holy Mother, the Orthodox Greek Catholic Russian Church, 
and thus subject ourselves spiritually to Your Eminence and the 
Holy Synod of Russia. We beg and desire in our hearts that you 
mercifully accept (us) in your Orthodox Greek Catholic Russian 
Church. 

3. We hereby grant and deliver to the jurisdiction of Your 
Eminence, our church property, parsonage... and all documents 
in relation with the said church to the amount of $10,000, and 
the keys of the said church.... 

4. We beg Your Eminence to send us a Pastor and we as poor 
people bind ourselves to pay him as follows: monthly salary forty 
dollars, for saying mass $1.75, for performing marriage ceremony 
$7.50, for child’s burial $2.00, for an adult burial without saying 
mass and sermon $11.00... . 

In witness whereof we have set our hands and seals determined 
with our own free will without any compulsion at Wilkes-Barre, 

State of Pennsylvania, this 24th day of November—6th day of 
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December—1892. A. Pevowarnick, M. Jevchak, M. Bucsko, A. Hricz, 

O. Dines, J. Stefanko, J. Yvany, P. Wanzilak, J. Vavolliar, J. Pekar, 

M. Ference, M. Zubko, A. Adam, J. Pevowarnick, J. Urchack, A. 
Manyus, I. Mihal, S. Dran, A. Berdy, I. Rippich, W. Ference, 

G. Gacho. 22 

This petition was signed not only by the trustees and officers 
of the societies but also by the parishioners. At the church meeting 
in which the consent of the people to the return to Orthodoxy was 
upheld, there was a resolution adopted and recorded as an official 
document of the congregation in the following form: 

This protocol made the 24th November (6th December), 1892 at 
Wilkes-Barre, State of Pennsylvania, in the presence of Reverend 
Father Alexis Toth of Minneapolis..., the trustees of the church, 
the officers of the societies and many other parishioners. Locality: 
parsonage, time: 8 o’clock. First: the Reverend Father Alexis Toth 
again read the supplication to his Eminence Bishop Nicholas of 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, by which the persons and the 
members of the Annunciation Church of Wilkes-Barre have made 
their declaration to be accepted by the Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Russian Church, and whether the said application was signed 
freely by their own free will and without any compulsion. Second: 

The Reverend Father Toth asked the persons whether they give or 
not and deliver the said church, parsonage and cemetery out of 
their free will and without any compulsion to the said bishop. Yes, 
freely and without any compulsion we deliver the said building 
and all documents in connection with it, but with this remark that 
if his Eminence and the Holy Synod would decline to accept us 
in the Orthodox Greek Russian Church and the diocese of Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands, then the said church, parsonage and 
cemetery will be given back to us again without any further trouble, 
and that no legal proceedings shall arise from it, for which Father 
Alexis Toth vouches in writing.... The Church trustees shall go 
with a separate sheet, to which the official seal shall be attached, 
from house to house and conscientiously explain the whole matter 
and ask every Russian Uniate the following: (a) Are ye willing to 
join the Russian Greek Catholic Church? (b) Are ye willing to 
become spiritual subjects of the bishop of Alaska? (c) Are ye 
willing to sign the present supplication? As this does not concern 
Roman Catholics and people of other denominations, they are not 
acceptable.... All the trustees shall remain in their active service 
until the whole matter is settled, and it is understood and in the 
Slav language interpreted and freely without compulsion signed, 
sealed with official seals and society seals. 23 

On December 13, 1892 Bishop Nicholas informed Father Toth 
by way of a telegram that he had agreed to accept the parish and 

22 Testimony , pp. 50-51. 
p. 240. 
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that its newly appointed resident pastor would be he himself: 
Alexis Toth. The following six months were ones of intense activity 
in Wilkes-Barre. Father Toth directed the construction of a bell 
tower for the church, the installation of an iconostas and the 
realization of other minor changes to comply with the traditionally 
prescribed architectural-physical requirements for Byzantine litur¬ 
gical celebration. The dedication of the remodeled church took 
place on July 9, 1893 with Bishop Nicholas himself presiding. The 
clergy in attendance, aside from Father Toth, included Bishop 
Nicholas of San Francisco, Father Sebastian Dabovich of Minne¬ 
apolis and two chaplains from the Imperial Russian warships then 
docked in New York: Fathers Andronik and Herakly while the 
choral responses to the liturgy were sung by the crewmen of the 
warships under the direction of Lieutenant Nazimoff. At the same 
time Bishop Nicholas conferred upon Father Toth the rank of 
Archpriest for his exemplary missionary work accomplished in 
the service of the Orthodox Church. 24 

In complaince with the original conditions stipulated by Father 
Toth for their full parochial reunion with Orthodoxy, the con¬ 
gregation decided to have the deed to its property amended to 
include Bishop Nicholas as a trustee. This document was recorded 
by the Luzerne County registrar of deeds in book no. 320, p. 187: 

“Whereas the pieces of real estate hereinafter described were held 
by the said trustees for said Greek Catholic Church of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. And whereas the Greek Catholic Church of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is a misnomer, the proper name of said congregation 
being St. Mary’s Russian Greek Orthodox Catholic Church of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and the said congregation desired that the real 
estate of said congregation should stand in the proper name of 
said congregation, and further that the Right Reverend Nicholas, 
Bishop of the Aleutian Islands, who also has jurisdiction over the 
United States, should be made one of the trustees.... 25 

And almost as if in keeping with Father Toth’s original warning 
to the people of Wilkes-Barre as to the possible consequences of 
their eventual acceptance into the Orthodox Church, it was not 
long before their “time of troubles” likewise began. The Priests’ 
Committee which, with the passage of time and the arrival of more 
priests from Europe, had gradually gained in strength and influence 
as well as the Roman and Uniate Catholic parishes of the neighbor¬ 
ing towns and cities all reacted in resentment to the Wilkes-Barre 
events, urging the people to abandon Father Toth’s church and 
organize another. Yet the incident which precipitated the entire 

24 “Greek Catholic Church Dedication,” Wilkes-Barre Record (July 10, 
1893), p. 11. 

25 Defendants* Request , p. 33. 
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series of litigations we shall shortly be considering was an encounter 
between Father Toth and a group of immigrants which included 
not a few members of his own community. Even before their sub¬ 
mission to the authority of the Orthodox Church, a number of the 
Wilkes-Barre parishoners, in concert with their countrymen belong¬ 
ing to the local Roman Catholic Church formed a fraternal- 
beneficial society complete with life insurance provisions and in 
union with other, similar organizations the common center of which 
was Mahoney City, Pennsylvania. Known as the SS. Peter and 
Paul Society, its members conducted their regular meetings in 
the basement auditorium of the Wilkes-Barre church. According 
to Father Toth, “the first trouble began there. Every Sunday they 
held a meeting in the basement and they began to get so disorderly 
and drunk, fighting and quarreling and accusing each other of 
stealing the money of the society that I thought it was a moral 
duty of mine to notify them to get out.” 28 But the expulsion snow¬ 
balled. Already confused by the divisive efforts of Father Chanath 
and his colleagues in the Priests’ Committee, the members of the 
society and others who for this or that reason were opposed to 
their pastor decided to accept the invitation of the Uniate Catholic 
priests to abandon Orthodoxy and form a new parish. This move 
was finalized in February, 1894 under the leadership of Father 
Michael Balogh. And it was at this point that suit was brought in 
the Court of Common Pleas of Luzerne County in Wilkes-Barre 
by the Uniate Catholics and against the Orthodox to decide the 
rightful ownership of the church building, the rectory and four 
adjacent lots valued in all at approximately $10,000. 27 

The hearing was begun in May, 1894 before Judge Rice who, 
after his election to the Superior Court, was succeeded by Judge 
Dunham of Sullivan County. The attorneys for the plaintiffs, the 
Uniate Catholics, were McGahren and Bennett. The latter, having 
been elected a judge, was eventually replaced by Attorney Little. 
The defendants, the Orthodox, were defended by Attorneys Lenahan, 
Strauss and McGovern. The case was in court and in appeal for a 
total of six years, the testimonies gathered amounted to more than 
eight hundred pages and, at the time of the final decision, the cost 
of the litigations had far surpassed the value of the property in 
dispute. Yet the case had set a precedent and was to be remembered 
and referred to time and time again during the following decades 
of the Ruthenian immigration. 

Today, reading through the testimonies of the trial, trying to 
imagine for ourselves what must have been the atmosphere of the 
courtroom scenes, we can envision the patience and persever¬ 
ance of the judges and attorneys responsible for conducting the 


* 6 Testimony , p. 246. 
11 In Equity , p. 9. 



hearings. On the basis of external ritual-liturgical differences, for 
example, there was simply no distinguishing the two parties. Both 
supported a married clergy, both conducted services in the Old 
Slavonic language, both received Communion under the two forms 
of leavened bread and wine, both defended the administration—at 
the same time and by a priest—of the sacraments of baptism and 
chrismation, both separated the altars from the naves of their 
churches by icon screens, both acknowledged the veneration of 
icons, both proclaimed the traditional use of the three-branched 
cross and both followed the Julian calendar. On the basis of doctrinal 
and ecclesiological differences, the situation was hardly better. 
Though the Uniate Catholics professed recognition of the Roman 
pope and belief in the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the testimonies of the laymen among them evidenced no such 
awareness: 

1. Q. Do you believe in purgatory? 

A. What is it? 

Q. Do you know what purgatory is? 

A. No sir, I don’t know. I know only a grass, a certain weed, 
that sounds like it. 

Q. Do you believe in the immaculate conception? 

A. I don’t understand it at all. I don’t know what it is. 

2. Q. Do you believe in the immaculate conception? 

A. I believe in such people as us and being sinless, being with¬ 
out sin, I believe in such a people as ourselves. 

Q. Do you believe in purgatory? 

A. I would tell you if I know. What is that good for? 

Q. Do you believe that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and Son? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. That is holding everybody. If he would let go we would all 
vanish from earth. 

3. Q. Do you believe in infallibility? 

A. We are saying that the Holy Virgin is not a sinner. 

Q. Do you believe in infallibility? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Do you know the meaning of the word infallibility? 

A. I don’t know it any other way. 

4. Q. Do you believe in infallibility? 

A. I don’t know it. There is the priest for that. I don’t know 
nothing about it. 

Q. Do you believe in the immaculate conception? 

A. That belongs to a different religion. Even if I could read it 
I couldn’t understand it. 

5. Q. What religion do you profess? 

A. I am a Russian. 

Q. Do you believe in infallibility? 

A. I don’t know what it is. 
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Q. What is the difference between Father Balogh’s religion and 
Father Toth’s religion? 

A. I don’t know. The difference is that we have to denounce 
our religion and I don’t care to go into another religion. 29 

The Orthodox admitted the authority of the Holy Synod of Russia 
and denounced the Union and the beliefs of the Uniate Catholics. 
The court records preserve the following statement by Orthodox 
laymen called to testify: 

1. Q. Do you believe now or ever did believe that the Pope was 

the head of your religion? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Who is at the head of your religion? 

A. Jesus Christ. 

Q. Did you ever hear of a church, the Orthodox Russian Greek 
Catholic Church? 

A. What does Orthodox mean in our language? 

2. Q. Who is the Pope of Rome? 

A. I don’t know anything of him. I never learned anything of 
him. 

Q. Do you believe in the Holy Synod as a Russian Catholic? 

A. I don’t have to believe in the Russian Synod. 

Q. When did you become a Russian Catholic? 

A. When I was born. 

Q. Did you renounce the United Greek Catholic religion when 
you signed this petition? 

A. Well, yes, but I didn’t know up to the time that I was a 
Uniate. 

3. Q. In what respect did you change your religion? Do you know? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Were you baptized and confirmed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what baptized and confirmed mean? 

A. No, sir. 

4. Q. Do you recognize the Holy Synod of Russia as the head of 

your religion? 

A. No, sir, we know only Jesus Christ being the head of the 
church. 

Q. Did you ever belong to what is known as the Orthodox Rus¬ 
sian Greek Catholic Church, either in the old country or 
in this country? 

A. No, Greek Catholic Pravoslav Church. 

5. Q. Did you ever believe the Pope was the head of your religion? 

A. I never heard and I never believed in the supremacy of the 

Roman Pope and I was taught by the priest at home and 
he never mentioned his name. 


28 The interrogations of these five Uniate Catholics were recorded in the 
Testimony, pp. 135, 193, 201, 204 and 221 respectively. 
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Q. What kind of a priest was Father Dzubay? 

A. He was Russian Pravoslav. 

Q. What kind is Father Toth? 

A. The same, the same church, the same creed, the same priest, 
the same ceremony. 2 ® 

Faced with this situation, the Court chose to base its decision 
on the only facts it had as its disposal: the various documents 
presented to it throughout the hearings in support of this or that 
turn of events in the history of the Wilkes-Barre parish. Upon 
examination of these it was the Court’s understanding that: 

Surely men need not renounce allegiance or belief in something 
that never existed. Had they never been members of the church, 
they certainly would never have been required to renounce allegiance 
to it or to renounce a belief in its doctrines and dogmas. Then, 
too, in this very renunciation it begins with the assertion, “we as 
Uniates,” etc. This means, we as members of the “United Greek 
Catholic Church.” So every defendent has declared over his signature 
that up to the time of Reverend Toth’s taking charge of the church, 
he had been a member of the United Greek Catholic Church.... 30 

Accordingly, on July 20, 1899 the case was closed in the Court 
of Common Pleas with the following decree handed down by Judge 
Dunham: 

That the defendant, Reverend Alexis Toth, be restrained and 
perpetually enjoined from preaching or in anywise officiating as 
pastor in the church mentioned in plaintiffs bill and from occupy¬ 
ing or using the said parsonage and from intermeddling in any 
manner with the spiritual or temporal affairs of the said congrega¬ 
tion unless he shall be regularly made and appointed as pastor 
thereof by or under the authority of the “United Greek Catholic 
Church.” 

That the other defendants be strictly enjoined from permitting the 
said Reverend Alexis Toth in anywise to officiate as minister or 
pastor thereof without the consent of the same authority, and from 
interfering with or obstructing the proper functions of any regular 
priest or minister of the United Greek Catholic Church, whom 
the proper authorities of that church may appoint as pastor of the 
said church and congregation, and that the defendants pay the 
costs incurred, neither party, however, to file any costs for the 
attendance of witnesses. 31 

Not satisfied with this outcome, the defendants appealed the decision 


29 These sessions with the Orthodox defendants were preserved in the 
Testimony , pp. 314, 316, 319, 392 and 368 respectively. 

30 Quoted in Greek Catholic Church et al, v. Orthodox Greek Church et al ., 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court Reports , 195 (1900), p. 425. 
sl Ibid ., p. 434. 
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to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania which on April 24, 1900 
affirmed the findings and rulings of the lower court and dismissed 
the case at the cost of the appellants. 

The following year, on May 29, 1901 at the dedication of the 
new church which Father Toth and his parishoners were compelled 
to build by the court decisions just reviewed, all the hardships of 
the past were thrown into another perspective and, at it were, 
transfigured by the joy of the event. Father Toth himself stressed 
that this was the happiest day of his life for it was the culmination of 
a long and tiring struggle undertaken for a people and a principle 
that were dearer to him than his own life. “Nothing of real value 
and lasting good comes to the individual or to the Church,” he 
added, “unless it comes through trial, tribulation and determined 
effort.” 32 

Needless to say, the last years of Father Toth’s life were spent 
in continued and dedicated service to his Church and his mission in 
the immigration. He was directly responsible for the formation of 
seventeen Orthodox parishes in various areas of Pennsylvania and 
instrumental in preparing the acceptance into the Orthodox Church 
of communities in New Jersey, New York and as far away as Illinois. 
His book: Where to Seek the Truth , served many as an introductory 
catechism to Orthodoxy. Succumbing to a rather prolonged illness 
on May 7, 1909, Father Toth was unanimously eulogized by his 
hierarchs and fellow clergymen as the true Father of the Orthodox 
Church in America, pastor of a parish which extended more than 
1,800 miles from the site of his first assignment in Minneapolis to 
that of his final resting place in South Canaan, Pennsylvania. 83 

In our introductory remarks to this study we stressed the neces¬ 
sity of limiting our perspective to but one case—understood historic¬ 
ally as well as juridically—in the period we have chosen to call that 
of the Ruthenian immigration. By way of conclusion though we 
shall attempt to proceed precisely from that particular to a few 
broad, hopefully all-inclusive observations about the society and 
the Church we have thus encountered. In the first place the very 
fact and structure of the diaspora lend themselves to such consider¬ 
ation. Isolated in their homelands from the general currents of social 
and cultural evolution, accustomed to existence in all things po 
nasemu (in our own way), not acquainted in Hungarian Ruthenia 
at least with an indigenous aristocracy or a strongly unified intel¬ 
ligentsia sufficiently devoted and willing to undertake their enlighten¬ 
ment, it is no wonder that they—perhaps more than any other im¬ 
migrant group settling in America—identified so wholly with the 
Church and depended so totally upon the Church. Their religious 


32 “Russian Orthodox Church Dedication,” Wilkes-Barre Record (May 31, 
1901), p. 8. 

33 “Father Toth’s Burial,” Ibid . (May 10, 1909), p. 5. 
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identity was at the same time their national identity and this over¬ 
lapping was to a great extent their prime weakness. 

The Union then which they transplanted in their newly organized 
communities, because of its nature and because of the lack of any 
local Uniate Catholic authority, forced them at least on the clerical 
level into subordination to a Roman Catholic, American hierarchy 
completely alien and definitely unprepared to cope with their dif¬ 
ficulties. The internal divisions to which this situation gave rise in 
Wilkes-Barre and elsewhere were devastating not only to the im¬ 
migrants’ material development and their psychological stabilization 
but to their very awareness of their individual and corporate national 
and religious identity as well. The tragic elements inherent in the 
original Union thus mirrored themselves in the tragedies of the 
immigration. It is no exaggeration to suggest that these problems 
have never been solved. And their disappearance through the 
gradual assimilation and Americanization of the peoples involved 
constitutes no solution. Indeed, as we are living our historical 
reality today, our hope is that the Orthodox Church in America will 
provide the enlightened guidance and the living faith necessary for 
the solution of problems inherited from the past. 
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Notes and Comments 


i 

THE INTER-ORTHODOX SYMPOSIUM 
OF THESSALONICA 

From the eleventh to the sixteenth of September an Inter- 
Orthodox Theological Symposium was held in Thessalonica, Greece, 
at the invitation of Aristotle University’s School of Theology. 
Representatives of Orthodox theological schools all over the world 
gathered to discuss, from the standpoints of their respective 
theological disciplines, the general theme of “The Tradition of the 
Orthodox Church and the Demands of the Modem World.” 

After a solemn opening session at which the participants were 
addressed by the Dean of the Theological School, the Rector of 
the University, and the Metropolitan of Thessalonica, the Symposium 
began its work, which was extremely well planned by Professor 
I. Anastasiou, the Secretary and the moving spirit of the entire 
undertaking. 

Sixteen papers were read and discussed: (1) Fr. Isidore 
Todoran, Rector of the Theological Institute of Sibiu, Romania— 
“The Substance of Orthodox Tradition together with its Historical 
Aspects”; (2) Fr. Dimitru Staniloe, Bucarest, Romania—“Orthodox 
Tradition”; (3) Metropolitan Chrysostomos Constantinides, Halki, 
Turkey—“Demands of the Orthodox Churches from the Future 
Great Council of the Eastern Orthodox Church within the Meaning 
of Orthodox Tradition”; (4) Prof. Savvas Agouridis, Athens, 
Greece—“Human Progress as Viewed by the Church”; (5) Fr. 
Pavel Ales, Presov, Czechoslovakia—“The Influence of Human 
Progress on the Condition of the Church”; (6) Fr. Stanley Harakas, 
Holy Cross Theological School, Brookline, Mass.—“The Meaning 
of the Adaptation of Orthodoxy in the Modern World and Concrete 
Aspects of Adaptation”; (7) Prof. Athanasios Delicostopoulos, 
Athens—“Estimation of the Problems Occupying Orthodox 



Theology”; (8) Prof. Ioannis Calogirou, Thessaloniki—“The 
Meaning of the Ecumenicity of Orthodoxy in Relation to the 
National Autocephalous Churches and Current Relations and 
Proposed Cooperation of the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches”; 
(9) Fr. Elie Melia, St. Sergius, Paris—“Meaning and Trends of 
the Modern Ecumenical Movement”; (10) Prof. Evangelos 
Theodorou, Athens—“The Theological Stand of the Orthodox 
Church on the Modern Ecumenical Movement and the Place of 
the Different Autocephalous Orthodox Churches”; (11) Prof. 
Vasilios Stavridis, Halki—“New Trends of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Relations with the Orthodox Churches”; (12) Fr. 
Chedomir Draskovich, Belgrade, Yugoslavia—“Freedom and 
Restrictions of Tradition in die Adaptation of Orthodoxy to the 
Modern World”; (13) Prof. Athanasios Yeromichalos, Thes¬ 
saloniki—“Stand of the Modern Orthodox Church of Greece on 
Ecumenical Trends”; (14) Fr. Alexander Schmemann, St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary, New York—“Historical Aspects of Orthodox Worship 
and the Difference between the Monastic and Parish Typica of 
Worship”; (15) Fr. Blagoy Chilianoff, Sofia, Bulgaria—“The 
Asmatic Office and the Culture of the Slavs, Concerning the 
Contemporary Liturgical Reality”; (16) Fr. Panteleimon 
Rodopoulos, Thessaloniki—“Views on the Renewal of Worship in 
the Church of Greece.” 

The following speakers announced on the program neither 
came nor sent their papers: Prof Totiou Koev of the Theological 
Academy of Sofia; Fr. Nicholas Goundiaef of the Theological 
Academy of Leningrad; Prof. Stojan Gosevich of the Theological 
Faculty of Belgrade. It may be of some significance that the first 
two were to speak on ecumenical problems. Among the par¬ 
ticipants of the Symposium were several Metropolitans and Bishops 
of the Church of Greece, as well as some Catholic and Protestant 
observers. The sessions were attended by many priests and lay 
theologians. 

On the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross all par¬ 
ticipants of the Symposium concelebrated the Divine Liturgy in 
the ancient Church of St. Sophia and venerated the relics of St. 
Gregory Palamas in the Church of St. Gregory. Receptions honoring 
the members of the Symposium were given by the Metropolitan of 
Thessalonica and by the Rector of the University. 

As to the work itself, I will limit my comments to three points: 

1. First of all, I want to express a profound joy about the 
very fact of the Symposium, of inter-Orthodox theological co¬ 
operation and koinonia. Gone are the days when Orthodox theo¬ 
logians of various lands and Churches would meet each other only 
at ecumenical gatherings, when the Orthodox theological scene 
seemed hopelessly fragmented into small, isolated, and self-sufficient 
“worlds.” Coming after some other inter-Orthodox theological 
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encounters (Brookline in 1970, several consultations in Greece, 
etc.), this Symposium was without any doubt another positive step 
towards more regular, living, and creative cooperation among 
Orthodox theologians and towards overcoming the provincialism 
and self-centeredness that has characterized Orthodoxy for far 
too long, in spite of the promising foundations laid in Athens in 
1936. Although there certainly was no unanimity in Thessalonica, 
and the disagreements were at times voiced with passion, the 
over-all spirit was that of mutual respect and real willingness to 
listen to one another. This is especially valuable and significant 
at a time when the Orthodox Church is full of ecclesiastical and 
theological tensions and conflicts. The joy of our unity at the 
Lord’s Table contributed much, of course, to this wonderful experi¬ 
ence of true Orthodox unity in spite of all that seems to divide 
and polarize it on the “surface.” It is indeed on occasions like this 
that one realizes again and again that Orthodoxy is not a 
“denomination,” not a “sect,” not an “ideology,” but truly Life 
itself which, although lived by each one of us in an always imper¬ 
fect and limited way, is the gift of God uniting men whom “this 
world” may divide in a reality which is “not of this world.” For 
all this we owe deep gratitude to the organizers of this Symposium, 
and especially to the Dean of the Theological Faculty, Professor 
I. Foundoulis, and to the efficient “guardian angel” of the Sym¬ 
posium, Professor I. Anastasiou. 

2. The papers and the discussions revealed, however, and 
without any possible doubt, the “pluralism” in today’s Orthodox 
theology, the lack in it of any substantial agreement not only as 
to the answers to be given to the various problems facing it, but 
even in the understanding and the formulation of these problems. 
On the one hand, one feels very strongly the impact on the 
theological work of the various “situations” in which Orthodox 
theologians have to live today. Most obviously the established and 
officially sanctioned Orthodoxy of today’s Greece provides a 
“theological climate” quite different from the ones prevailing in 
the Churches of the communist countries or in the “diaspora.” On 
the other hand, the long period of mutual ignorance and isolation 
which resulted in the emergence within Orthodoxy of different the¬ 
ological “schools of thought” and “styles” is only beginning to 
come to its end and much effort is still needed simply to establish 
a common language and a common perspective. Here a long effort 
of clarification is needed, whose first prerequisite must be the study 
and critical analysis of modem Orthodox theology, of its genesis 
and development, of its several trends and emphases, of the degrees 
of Western influence on it, etc. Without such preliminary work 
the very real revival of theological interests almost everywhere in 
the Orthodox Church may dissolve itself in superficial and mean¬ 
ingless controversies. 
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3. Nowhere is all this better seen than in the discussion of 
the ecumenical problem, to which not less than six papers were 
devoted. I must confess very frankly that I was deeply amazed by 
both the tone and the content of much that was said on this 
particularly complex problem, and above all by an ecumenical 
“optimism” for which I at least see no justification. A presupposi¬ 
tion was that of constant progress in ecumenical relations—every¬ 
thing in the ecumenical movement goes better and better! And 
the corollary of this—it goes to the satisfaction of the Orthodox 
Church! Hardly anything was said about the tragedy and the con¬ 
fusion of the ecumenical movement itself, the growth—if not the 
triumph—within it of secularistic trends, the deep change of mind 
and mood that began to manifest itself already in New Delhi and 
was so obvious in Uppsala in 1968. While more and more Orthodox 
everywhere are going through a painful reappraisal of the very 
possibility of Orthodox participation in the contemporary brand 
of “ecumenism,” Orthodox “officialdoms” often seem to be living 
in a kind of “ecumenical euphoria.” It is here also that one can 
feel the pressure and the impact of non-theological factors. For 
many Churches living under extremely difficult and fragile condi¬ 
tions, contacts with the West may be an important part of a 
strategy of survival. But if Christian solidarity in a world openly 
hostile to Christianity is certainly justifiable and even desirable, it 
should never become a factor in the essential doctrinal confronta¬ 
tion. The tragic precedent—the “union” attempts of the twelfth to 
fifteenth centuries—should be, mutatis mutandis, kept in mind. 

When all this is said, however, there remains one positive 
and tremendously promising fact—Orthodox theologians are willing 
to work together to fulfill the heavy responsibility of theology in 
the Church today. The friendship and the openness to one another 
which prevailed in Thessalonica permit all hopes for the continua¬ 
tion and the deepening of the work initiated in the city of St. 
Gregory Palamas. 

—Alexander Schmemann 


II 

ORTHODOX CONFERENCE ON HERMENEUTICS 

The first Orthodox Conference of Hermeneutical Theology was 
held on May 17-21 under the auspices of the Inter-Orthodox 
Center of Athens at the historical Monastery of the Dormition of 
the Theotokos on the slopes of the Pentelikos. In presence were 
some thirty-five scholars from Greek Universities and Colleges 
(principally Athens and Salonica), from Orthodox Churches in 
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3. Nowhere is all this better seen than in the discussion of 
the ecumenical problem, to which not less than six papers were 
devoted. I must confess very frankly that I was deeply amazed by 
both the tone and the content of much that was said on this 
particularly complex problem, and above all by an ecumenical 
“optimism” for which I at least see no justification. A presupposi¬ 
tion was that of constant progress in ecumenical relations—every¬ 
thing in the ecumenical movement goes better and better! And 
the corollary of this—it goes to the satisfaction of the Orthodox 
Church! Hardly anything was said about the tragedy and the con¬ 
fusion of the ecumenical movement itself, the growth—if not the 
triumph—within it of secularistic trends, the deep change of mind 
and mood that began to manifest itself already in New Delhi and 
was so obvious in Uppsala in 1968. While more and more Orthodox 
everywhere are going through a painful reappraisal of the very 
possibility of Orthodox participation in the contemporary brand 
of “ecumenism,” Orthodox “officialdoms” often seem to be living 
in a kind of “ecumenical euphoria.” It is here also that one can 
feel the pressure and the impact of non-theological factors. For 
many Churches living under extremely difficult and fragile condi¬ 
tions, contacts with the West may be an important part of a 
strategy of survival. But if Christian solidarity in a world openly 
hostile to Christianity is certainly justifiable and even desirable, it 
should never become a factor in the essential doctrinal confronta¬ 
tion. The tragic precedent—the “union” attempts of the twelfth to 
fifteenth centuries—should be, mutatis mutandis, kept in mind. 

When all this is said, however, there remains one positive 
and tremendously promising fact—Orthodox theologians are willing 
to work together to fulfill the heavy responsibility of theology in 
the Church today. The friendship and the openness to one another 
which prevailed in Thessalonica permit all hopes for the continua¬ 
tion and the deepening of the work initiated in the city of St. 
Gregory Palamas. 

—Alexander Schmemann 
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The first Orthodox Conference of Hermeneutical Theology was 
held on May 17-21 under the auspices of the Inter-Orthodox 
Center of Athens at the historical Monastery of the Dormition of 
the Theotokos on the slopes of the Pentelikos. In presence were 
some thirty-five scholars from Greek Universities and Colleges 
(principally Athens and Salonica), from Orthodox Churches in 
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Eastern Europe, Cyprus, the Patriarchate of Antioch, Western 
Europe and America. His Grace Bishop Michail (Mudiugin) of 
Astrakhan and Yenotayev represented the Orthodox Church in 
Russia. The Divine Liturgy was celebrated on the Feast of the 
Ascension by His Beatitude Archbishop Hieronymos and on the 
following Sunday by Bishop Michail. Perfect organization, and the 
atmosphere of utmost courtesy and cordiality which prevailed 
throughout the conference constituted important factors of success. 
One regretted the absence due to a severe illness of Professor 
Savas Agourides who is reported to have recovered satisfactorily. 

The opening address by His Beatitude Archbishop Hieronymos 
fixed the theme of the Conference: that a clear perception of the 
Patristic Tradition is necessary for a plenary understanding of the 
Scriptures unto Christian living. This theme was developed pro¬ 
grammatically by Professor Markos Siotis (Athens) whose survey 
of hermeneutics in relation to the vicissitudes of Church History 
and of theological systematizations made evident the need for an 
organic re-integration of the science of interpretation within the 
framework of Tradition as an indispensable condition for a study 
of Scripture that is both scientifically valid and vital for the 
spiritual growth of Christians. The paper of Professor Agourides 
(Athens) which was read in his absence by the Secretary of the 
Conference stressed the strict correspondence of the dogma of 
Scriptural Inspiration (0£O7tV£uaTia) with the charism of inter¬ 
pretation which alone makes it possible for Christian theologians 
(and impossible for positivists) to vitally perceive the eschatological 
dimension of the Bible always prominent in Patristic Tradition. 
Professor Oikonomou (Athens) concentrated on Old Testament 
hermeneutics and pointed to the desirability of a census and 
classification of texts manifesting explicitly or by implication the 
hermeneutical principles of the Church Fathers. Such a project 
might well figure on the agenda of a future Conference. 

The communications of Father Kniazeff (St. Sergius, Paris) 
and Professor Barrois (St. Vladimir’s, New York) were in a class 
apart insofar as they both attempted to discover Tradition-in-the- 
making through a direct examination of a given Biblical text and 
thence to reach the Gospel in the Old Testament. Father Kniazeff 
studied prophetism and the prophetic mission in the light of the 
Pentateuch while Professor Barrois searched the various components 
of the Book of Isaiah for clues to the “constant” which in ultimate 
realization would be found in the revelation of the New Testament. 
The paper of Professor Neaga (Sibiu, Romania) happened to be 
complementary with Barrois’s methodological approach inasmuch 
as it demonstrated on the basis of selected Old Testament instances 
that the method of traditional hermeneutics is indispensable for the 
solution of the theological problems posed by modern Biblical re¬ 
search. 
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His Grace Bishop Dimitrios (Trakatellis) of Vresthena (Athens) 
examined the interpretation of Old Testament theophanies by 
Justin Martyr from the perspective of his exegetical methodology 
rather than from the customary view in which Justin is seen as 
primarily an apologist. That these two different approaches need 
not be contradictory in their opposition was confirmed by Father 
Stylianopoulos (Hellenic College, Boston) who analyzed Justin’s 
typological exposition of the Old Testament economy as the basis 
for the life and thought of the Christian Church. Doctor 
Andriopoulos (Athens) emphasized the relevance of Origen’s 
Meditation of the Incarnation of the Logos for a modem under¬ 
standing of the kerygma in contrast with the contemporary crisis 
of Christological interpretations held in non-Orthodox circles, and 
for Orthodox theology either insufficient or fundamentally inac- 
ceptable. 

Father Zapheiris (Boston) demonstrated the importance of the 
actual quotations from the New Testament employed by the 
Church Fathers, charismatics, melodians and liturgists, for the 
determination of criteria of interpretation and eventually for the 
critical establishment of the text. Doctor Panagopoulos, a member 
of the Athenian “team” and Secretary of the Conference, demon¬ 
strated by means of examples from the New Testament and their 
interpretation in Patristic literature the manifold relationship be¬ 
tween early doctrinal elaborations and the life of the Church. A 
similar relationship must exist today and whenever lacking or 
obscured must be restored or clarified if modern hermeneutics is 
to be something more than an academic exercise. 

A committee under the chairmanship of Bishop Michail was 
appointed to summarize the conclusions of the Conference (see the 
common statement printed below). The author of the present note 
who served on that Committee may report without indiscretion 
that any appearance of triumphalism in proclaiming the unanimity 
of the participants was deliberately avoided. In reality the par¬ 
ticipants shared a common concern as well as the conviction that 
no ultimate validity can be ascribed to such hermeneutical methods 
as would abstract from the Tradition or would have no reference 
to the life of the Church. The laconism of the conclusions was 
intentional so as not to impose a definite agenda upon a future 
Conference. ZuvsSpiov a' must be a springboard for auvsbpiov |3\ 
not a rut in which it might be bogged. 

—Georges Barrois 

Princeton, June 25, 1972 
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THE STATEMENT ADOPTED BY 
THE FIRST CONFERENCE OF 
ORTHODOX HERMENEUTICAL THEOLOGY 
May 17-21, 1972 


The First Conference of Orthodox Hermeneutical Theology, 
held at the Inter-Orthodox Center of the historic Monastery of 
Penteli, May 17-21, 1972, and dealing with the topic “The Value 
of the Orthodox Hermeneutical Tradition for Contemporary 
Research,” following both the papers presented and the discussion, 
has agreed to make the following statements: 

1. The Orthodox Hermeneutical Theology is called today, a 
time when the subject of the interpretation of Holy Scripture has 
become the focus of theological controversy, to give an account 
of its own Orthodox witness, expressing its long apostolic and 
ecclesiastical tradition and at the same time encountering the vital 
issues which arise from contemporary biblical research. 

2. All participants recognized the great value and importance 
of the Patristic hermeneutical tradition, this exquisite spiritual 
heritage and deposit, for contemporary biblical research. The 
Patristic hermeneutical tradition constitutes an indispensable counsel 
and priceless guide to the correct interpretation of Holy Scripture. 

3. The Patristic hermeneutical tradition itself stimulates cre¬ 
ative thinking and leads to the critical use of scientific methodology 
in the study of Scripture today. 

4. An important task of Orthodox Hermeneutical Theology 
is the thorough study and evaluation of the Patristic exegetical 
tradition, through a systematic analysis and classification of the 
scriptural interpretations, methods and exegetical principles of the 
Fathers. 

5. The writings of the Fathers contain valuable testimonies to 
the manuscript tradition of the Bible and, therefore, should be 
taken seriously into consideration by the discipline of textual 
criticism. The Orthodox exegete has a special obligation to con¬ 
tribute to this field on the basis of his study of the biblical text 
of the Fathers. 

6. The ultimate task and purpose of Orthodox Hermeneutical 
Theology is the edification of the Church in Christ. This defines 
the Christological, soteriological and ecclesiological character of 
Orthodox Hermeneutical Theology. The correct interpretation of 
Holy Scripture is above all the fruit of the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit received by the exegete as a member of the Church. 
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7. The dogmatic tradition of the Church constitutes the final 
and secure criterion of the interpretation of Holy Scripture. 

8. Close cooperation and communication is required among 
the exegetes of all Orthodox Churches so that they may “maintain 
the unity of spirit in the bond of peace” (Eph. 4:3). 

9. We hope that the Conference was useful in this direction 
and that, with the help of God, similar meetings in the near future 
will further advance Orthodox Hermeneutical Theology and also 
strengthen Orthodox unity in Christ. 
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Book Reviews 


Fireside, Harvey, Icon and Swastika: The Russian Orthodox Church under 
Nazi and Soviet Control. Russian Research Center Studies 62. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1971, 242 pp. 

Anyone trying to find his way through the intricacies of the various Or¬ 
thodox “jurisdictions” presently existing in America or to grasp the major 
problems of Eastern Christianity in this century must inevitably go back to 
the dramatic events of the October Revolution and to the tragedies of World 
War H. The book under review sheds significant new light on the religious 
situation in German-occupied Soviet territories between 1941 and 1944 
where thousands of Orthodox communities renewed their activity after 
having been almost entirely suppressed by Stalin’s purges of 1936—39. It 
is the first book to appear in English on the subject. The archives of the 
various German services which dealt with religion in the Ostraum have been 
extensively used by the author for the first time. 

One of the major conclusions of the book is that “German policies toward 
the Church in the occupied Russian territories were beset by inconsistency, 
contradiction and petty bureaucratic bickering (p. 72)” involving the army, 
Rosenberg’s Ostministerium, the Reichskomissars Koch and Lohse as well 
as Ribbentrop’s Foreign Ministry and various secret services. In general the 
Germans did not oppose the religious revival which was taking place in 
occupied territories but they encouraged divisions in the Church to prevent it 
from becoming a center of political or national consciousness and promoted 
those churchmen who were more ready than others to cooperate with the 
occupation authorities. But since there was no clearly defined long-term 
policy for the future various Orthodox groups—deprived of any connection 
with their original Church center in Moscow (which was then actively sup¬ 
porting anti-German Russian patriotism and the Soviet war effort)—were 
allowed to compete. Some of them—Exarch Sergius in the Baltic region. 
Metropolitan Panteleimon in Byelorussia, the Ukrainian “Autonomous” 
Church—professing anti-Soviet and outwardly pro-German sentiments were 
desperately and sometimes successfully trying to preserve the basic principles 
of Orthodox Church order and canon law. Others, like the leaders of the 
“Ukrainian Autocephalous Church,” depended more closely “on the grace of 
Nazi administrators:” “Their professions of loyalty carry a more voluntary 
and insistent note than the pro forma welcomes extended to the Germans by 
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other churchmen (p. 150).” It appears that the author is ignorant of the fact 
that the Ukrainian “Autocephalists,” by filling the ranks of their hierarchy with 
some fifteen hundred surviving “Lipkovtsy (p. 151),” were transgressing not 
only canon law but also Orthodox dogma itself: the “Lipkovtsy” lacked 
apostolic succession, which constituted the major obstacle for union between 
the two major Ukrainian Church groups. Fireside also gives significant in¬ 
formation on other pro-German Orthodox personalities and groups such as 
Metropolitan Seraphim Lade and the “Russian Synod in exile.” 

In spite of minor gaps the author is eminently successful in presenting and 
evaluating a number of facts connected with the war period. These have not 
lost their actuality since most groups created in the Ostraum continue to 
exist in the emigration, having fled the advancing Red Army. In a way the 
existence of the Orthodox Church under the Nazis as essentially a worship¬ 
ing community rather indifferent to the immoral politicking of its leaders 
is fundamentally similar to its survival under Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev. Actually Fireside devotes the first two and the last chapters of his 
book to Soviet religious policy but in this area his book lacks the caliber of 
several other recent publications on the subject by Anderson, Fletcher, 
Struve and Bourdeaux. 

—John Meyendorff 


Laurent, V., ed., Les “Memoires” du Grand Ecclesiarque de VEglise de 
Constantinople Sylvestre Syropoulos sur le Concile de Florence (1438— 
1439). Publications de 1’ Institut Frangais d’ Etudes Byzantines. Paris: 
Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1971, 715 pp., 
10 plates. 

The monumental series of Acts and other documents related to the Council 
of Ferrara—Florence published in Rome under the direction of G. Hofmann 
has not as yet included one of the basic sources for our knowledge of the 
events: the memoirs of Sylvester Syropoulos, a high official of the Byzantine 
Patriarchate and a participant in the Council, who later retracted his 
signature from the decree of union and eventually became patriarch of 
Constantinople (1463—1464) under the name Sophronius. The publication 
of Syropoulos* text in the original as well as in French translation is there¬ 
fore an important contribution to our understanding of late Byzantine and 
Renaissance Italian history. Its value to the Church historian goes without 
saying. 

The memoirs (’Ano^vr^ovEutrocTCx) were formerly available only in 
Robert Creyghton’s edition published in The Hague in 1660 under the baroque 
title: Historia vera unionis non verae. The new edition is a critical one, 
revealing the existence of two redactions of the text. The original one was 
composed by Syropoulos in 1443-45 and is contained in the manuscript 
Parisinus graecus 427 copied in 1451-53 by Theodore Agallianos, another 
official of the Patriarchate and friend of the author. The alternate version 
is a re-edition dating after the fall of Constantinople (c. 1461) and exhibiting 
a more pronounced anti-Latin tinge. It does include details however which 
reveal in its author an eye-witness to the events and thereby possesses an 
importance in itself. It is not excluded that it was completed under the 
supervision of Syropoulos himself. Whereas Creyghton*s edition was based 
on the former text only (fortunately the better source), Father Venance 
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other churchmen (p. 150).” It appears that the author is ignorant of the fact 
that the Ukrainian “Autocephalists,” by filling the ranks of their hierarchy with 
some fifteen hundred surviving “Lipkovtsy (p. 151),” were transgressing not 
only canon law but also Orthodox dogma itself: the “Lipkovtsy” lacked 
apostolic succession, which constituted the major obstacle for union between 
the two major Ukrainian Church groups. Fireside also gives significant in¬ 
formation on other pro-German Orthodox personalities and groups such as 
Metropolitan Seraphim Lade and the “Russian Synod in exile.” 

In spite of minor gaps the author is eminently successful in presenting and 
evaluating a number of facts connected with the war period. These have not 
lost their actuality since most groups created in the Ostraum continue to 
exist in the emigration, having fled the advancing Red Army. In a way the 
existence of the Orthodox Church under the Nazis as essentially a worship¬ 
ing community rather indifferent to the immoral politicking of its leaders 
is fundamentally similar to its survival under Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev. Actually Fireside devotes the first two and the last chapters of his 
book to Soviet religious policy but in this area his book lacks the caliber of 
several other recent publications on the subject by Anderson, Fletcher, 
Struve and Bourdeaux. 

—John Meyendorff 


Laurent, V., ed., Les “Memoires” du Grand Ecclesiarque de VEglise de 
Constantinople Sylvestre Syropoulos sur le Concile de Florence (1438— 
1439). Publications de 1’ Institut Frangais d’ Etudes Byzantines. Paris: 
Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1971, 715 pp., 
10 plates. 

The monumental series of Acts and other documents related to the Council 
of Ferrara—Florence published in Rome under the direction of G. Hofmann 
has not as yet included one of the basic sources for our knowledge of the 
events: the memoirs of Sylvester Syropoulos, a high official of the Byzantine 
Patriarchate and a participant in the Council, who later retracted his 
signature from the decree of union and eventually became patriarch of 
Constantinople (1463—1464) under the name Sophronius. The publication 
of Syropoulos* text in the original as well as in French translation is there¬ 
fore an important contribution to our understanding of late Byzantine and 
Renaissance Italian history. Its value to the Church historian goes without 
saying. 

The memoirs (’Ano^vr^ovEutrocTCx) were formerly available only in 
Robert Creyghton’s edition published in The Hague in 1660 under the baroque 
title: Historia vera unionis non verae. The new edition is a critical one, 
revealing the existence of two redactions of the text. The original one was 
composed by Syropoulos in 1443-45 and is contained in the manuscript 
Parisinus graecus 427 copied in 1451-53 by Theodore Agallianos, another 
official of the Patriarchate and friend of the author. The alternate version 
is a re-edition dating after the fall of Constantinople (c. 1461) and exhibiting 
a more pronounced anti-Latin tinge. It does include details however which 
reveal in its author an eye-witness to the events and thereby possesses an 
importance in itself. It is not excluded that it was completed under the 
supervision of Syropoulos himself. Whereas Creyghton*s edition was based 
on the former text only (fortunately the better source), Father Venance 
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Laurent publishes both versions with a convenient system of cross-reference 
and full French translations. His long introduction includes a biography of 
Syropoulos, a critique of the text and a history of the manuscript tradition. 
The translations are accompanied by numerous footnotes on persons, events 
and their significance. This monumental publication by V. Laurent, one of 
the best specialists of Byzantine ecclesiastical history, appears simultaneously 
in the Roman series of Documents related to the Council of Florence and 
in a separate edition by the French Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. This in itself is an interesting example of scholarly cooperation 
which would not have been imaginable a few years ago. 

For the history of the Council of Florence, the memoirs are of in¬ 
estimable value. The official Acts or minutes of the Council are lost. The 
so-called Acta graece and Acta latina— the first being more complete and 
probably more accurate than the latter—are compilations made by individual 
participants in the assembly. Their status therefore is not very different from 
that of Syropoulos’ memoirs. They are eyewitness accounts reflecting the 
author’s own perspectives and interests. In the case of Sylvester Syropoulos 
who joined in the opposition to the Union these interests were obvious 
if somewhat contradictory: in describing the proceedings he sought on the 
one hand to justify himself and many of his friends who had signed the 
decree. He could not refer to any coertion which the Latins would have 
exercised to force these signatures because Mark of Ephesus whom he 
admires so much was able to leave Florence unharmed on the emperor’s 
ship after having been received by the pope despite his refusal to sign. 
If Mark was able to resist the pressure why not the others? This situation 
as well as certain other facts related by Syropoulos prevented him from 
adopting any simplistically apologetic posture. He was forced to recognize 
the sincere unionistic convictions of some, the hesitations of practically 
all and the inconsistent weakness of the majority (including himself) who 
after half-heartedly accepting to sign still refused to receive communion 
from the pope and to mention his name in the diptychs. 

Syropoulos devoted very little attention to the substance of the theological 
debates on Purgatory and the Filioque to which the bulk of the sessions 
was devoted. His reports were centered instead, almost exclusively, on the 
human attitudes, the intrigues, the private encounters, the psychological 
miseries and the details of protocol and liturgy which characterized the 
Council. It seems that, excepting Mark of Ephesus, Gennadios Scholarios 
and in part Bessarion, these constituted the range of interests of most of 
the Greek delegates. The fact that Syropoulos so faithfully reflected the 
purely human aspects of the Florence tragedy makes his text easily ac¬ 
cessible to the modern reader and gives him an honorable though still 
unrecognized place in the history of Byzantine literature. 

Understandably Syropoulos did not enjoy wide popularity among Western 
historians of the Council. Philip Labbe, whose evaluation is reproduced in 
Harduin and in Mansi, speaks of him as a barbarus, ignotus, ignobilis 
haereticus (p. 31). Laurent’s view however is different. “Loin d’avoir 
intentionnellement et continuement servi une these, il a presente les hommes 
et les faits comme il ne pouvait pas ne pas les voir apres plus de cinq ans 
de deboires et d’humiliation. Aussi peut-on dire que la version qu’en donne 
Syropoulos est antilatine non dans l’intention, mais dans la vision qui s’est 
impos6e a lui (p. 29).” This judgement with which no modern historian 
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will probably disagree accredits Syropoulos as a major source of objective 
information. 

The publication of the memoirs by Laurent is a major and probably 
final achievement. Fulfilling the wish of Msgr. R. Graffin in a letter to 
Louis Petit, encouraging him in the late twenties to publish Syropoulos, the 
publication is designed not only for the readers of the 20th century but 
even for those of the 30th (p. 60, note 5). Laurent’s edition will indeed 
be used by generations of historians and will need no replacement. This 
does not mean however that perfection is a humanly acheivable goal. The 
few minor omissions and inaccuracies which attracted our attention at the 
first reading can hardly diminish the immense qualities of the publication 
as a whole. For example the title of Palamas’ treatises on the Procession 
is A6yoi duoSaiKTiKot and not 5locX£ktik6v (p. 64, note 6), the hymn 
Zrjpspov fj belongs primarily to the Vespers of Palm Sunday and the 

verse E6<ppaiv£o0cooav is also the Incipit of the letter of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria to John of Antioch in celebration of their union in 433 (p. 499 
and footnotes). So too the Greek objection to the Latin practice of eating 
meat “on two days of Lent” refers not to Wednesday and Friday but since 
the time of Photius to the Western tradition of starting the fast on Ash 
Wednesday rather than on the preceding Monday (p. 537, and footnotes). 
When Laurent refers to the fourteenth century preliminaries to the idea 
of a “union—council” he could likewise have made his point stronger had 
he quoted the project of 1367 as expressed by John Cantacuzenus to the 
legate Paul and which contained almost verbatim an enumeration of 
prospective members listed also by Syropoulos (pp. 121-122, 151): the 
“Eastern” patriarchs, the metropolitan of Russia, the catholicos of Georgia, 
the archbishop of Serbia (cf. Dumbarton Oaks Papers , 14, 1960, p. 174). 
In a sense Florence was the fulfillment of Cantacuzenus’ hopes although he 
too would have probably joined Mark of Ephesus in rejecting its conclusions. 

The French translation of Syropoulos’ text is generally a model of ac¬ 
curacy even if the sometimes colloquial French will not be easily understood 
by the English-speaking reader. A few inaccuracies could also be cited. 
On p. 107 one should read “ami-du-Christ et empereur (cf. Greek text, 
p. 106, line 11). On p. 453 in order to translate auyKardSaou; I would 
have prefered “condescendance” rather than “accomodement” especially 
since the text of Ps.-Chrysostom quoted by Patriarch Joseph concerns the 
“descent” of the Logos into the flesh. On p. 248 the meaning of t6'jioc; is 
not “rang” but “suppl6ance (cf. the standard expression 6 t6ttov £tt£XG>v):” 
to satisfy the pride of the metropolitan of Monembasia he was given the 
position of an “alternate” to the higher—ranking metropolitan of Ancyra 
(see the parallel use: 1. 24-25— tov tottov tou TepoaoXupcov; 1. 35— 
tov t6hov tou ’Ayxupaq). The position of an alternate implied a more 
honorable seat in the council chamber. 

Such minor inaccuracies are obviously very rare exceptions in this 
monument of scholarship which will undoubtedly contribute to a more 
objective understanding not only by our contemporaries but also by our 
successors of the events of 1438—1439. 

—John Meyendorff 
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Berki, Feriz, trans. and ed., Hymnologion (Magyar orthodox enekeskonyv / 
Hungarian Orthodox Hymnal) I-IL Budapest, 1969, 551, 509 pp. 

Undoubtedly unknown to most students—both casual and professional— 
of the historical expansion and actual extension of Byzantine Christianity 
throughout the world is the existence within present-day, post-Trianon 
Hungary of three ecclesiastical jurisdictions representing three traditional 
Orthodox Churches in eastern and southeastern Europe. Aside from the 

Serbian and Romanian dioceses, grouping parishes under the former authority 
of one-time independent Churches (Karlovac and Nagyszeben / Sibiu) located 
within the borders of the millenial Hungarian kingdom and presently 
dependent upon the respective Patriarchates of Belgrade and Bucharest, an 
indigenous Magyar jurisdiction likewise functions. Since 1949 under the 

protection of the Patriarchate of Moscow and since 1954 canonically 
stabilized as the Hungarian Orthodox Administration, the jurisdiction consti¬ 
tutes an official extraterritorial deanery of the Metropolitan Province of 
Leningrad. Interesting from an American point of view is the fact that the 
first administrator to be empowered by Moscow was the Archpriest Ivan 
Kopolovich who served in this capacity from 1949 to 1954 and, after the 
death of his wife in 1964 and his consecration in 1965 under the monastic 
name Jonathan as bishop of Tegel, was named Archbishop of New York 
and Patriarchal Exarch of North and South America: a post which he held 
from 1967 to 1970 when, with the proclamation of the autocephaly of the 

Orthodox Church in America, he was recalled to Russia. Comprised of 

territorially scattered parishes of 17th and 18th century Hellenic Greek 
and later Hungarian origins falling before World War I “in dogmaticis et 
spiritualibus” under the authority of the geographically closest (Serbian 
or Romanian) bishop, the Administration gained by its acceptance into 
the Patriarchate of Moscow not only ecclesiastical unification, canonical 
organization and status but also the opportunity and the encouragement, 
indeed the directive to develop itself fully into the Hungarian Orthodox 
Church it consciously sought and struggled to become. Listed as the seventh 
point in the instructions approved by the late Patriarch Alexis on November 
15, 1949 and addressed to the newly established deanery was the explicit 
reminder that “all liturgies and services be conducted in the Hungarian 
language.” Toward this end the Moscow Patriarchate promised its blessing 
upon all liturgical translations as guaranteed by “the work and consultation 
of prepared theologians:” a true labor of love and one which was im¬ 
mediately undertaken with the greatest enthusiasm. 

In 1955 the first volume of the Liturgikon was published in the Hungarian 
translation, from the Greek, of Dr. Feriz Berki: archpriest and, since 1954, 
administrator. It includes the texts of the Chrysostom, Basilian and Pre¬ 
sanctified liturgies. 

In 1956 an Imakonyv az orthodox keresztinyek szamara (Prayer Manual 
for Orthodox Christians), likewise translated and compiled by Dr. Berki, 
was issued. Of particular interest is the 30-page glossary of liturgical terms 
and proper names which it includes in appendix. 

The next publication to follow was the Euchologion, again Dr. Berki’s 
translation and compilation, which appeared in 1959. 

Given the truly monumental nature of the 2-volume, 1060-page Hymno¬ 
logion which was next scheduled for translation, ultimately for translation 
by one man and which is here under review from more a bibliographically 
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introductional or presentational rather than a scientifically critical perspective, 
it becomes somewhat obvious why its publication (or meanwhile that of any 
other text) was not realized until 1969, a full ten years after the printing 
of the ritual. 

By way of preface to the Hymnologion the only notice which could be 
cited here is the editorial which Dr. Berki signed in the September-October, 
1969 issue of the Hungarian Orthodox bi-monthly: Egyhazi kronika (Ec¬ 
clesiastical Chronicle) and in which he stressed the absolute “indispensability” 
of the translation. Admitting as models for the Hymnologion certain already 
existing anthologies of selected hymns published for parochial rather than 
monastic use by neighboring Orthodox Churches as well as by the Hungarian 
Byzantine (Uniate) Catholic diocese of Hajdudorog, Dr. Berki nevertheless 
went on to observe that as his work progressed it grew in scope and dimen¬ 
sion to eventually surpass by far the compilations under original reference. 
Thus too his selection of the previously unknown title: Hymnologion rather 
than the traditional Synopsis (Zbornik ) of earlier collections much more 
limited in content. The two volumes of the hymnal then are divided into 
nine sections to include the Horologion, the Oktoechos, the General Meneon 
d. la russe, the Festal Meneon, the Triodion, the Pentekostarion, an appendix 
of miscellaneous prayers and hymns, the Psalterion and Typikon. With regard 
to the translation of the psalms it should be noted that it is a completely new 
version realized by Dr. Berki himself upon the basis of the Septuagint 
Greek Bible. All earlier Hungarian translations of the Old Testament relied 
either upon the Hebrew or Latin texts as sources. It should also be remarked 
that the ordering of the Typikon was the combined work of the Archpriests 
Michael Tolmachev and Elias Berki of Budapest. 

As stressed earlier, this present review of the Hymnologion neither 
aspires nor pretends to critical analysis. Yet aside from simple bibliographical 
and in part historical presentation of the work in question, it should extend 
in brief and in closing to its particular situation as well as to the general 
situation of all the volumes realized so far by Dr. Berki within that loose 
corpus of Byzantine Christian liturgical texts existing and used today in 
full Hungarian translation. Though the gradual evolution and expansion of 
this collection is theme enough for a rather weighty study in itself (cf.: 
Szab6, Jeno, “Bibliografiai jegyzetek az 6-hitu magyarsag irodalmab6l / 
Bibliographical Notes from the Literature of the Hungarians of the Old 
Faith,” A gorog-katholikus magyarsag utolso kalvaria utja, 1896-1912 / The 
Last Way to Calvary of the Greek Catholic Hungarians, 1896-1912. Budapest, 
1913, pp. 423-449), let it suffice to comment here that the Berki translations 
because of their exact renderings of the original, in bulk Greek texts in 
clear, concise and fully intelligible modern Hungarian are undebatably and 
undeniably the best suited for professional (theological) reference and 
practical (liturgical) use within the framework of the late 20th century 
Church. Though earlier translations—both Orthodox and Uniate—do exist 
and though earlier translations are still in force today: among the Uniates 
of Hajdudorog and their co-ritualists in the American immigration whose 
texts can be traced back to the pioneer labors of the nine-member translating 
commission established by the Uniate bishops of Munkacs (Mukacevo) and 
Eperjes (Presov) under the chairmanship of the Canon John Danilovics in 
the second half of the 19th century and to that of their contemporary: 
Canon Emil Melles, their markedly 19th century style and in part now 
archaic (“King James”) terminology render them somewhat heavy for 
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modem use. This, aside from the presence of certain errors which can 
seemingly be attributed to cases of translation by interpretation rather than 
fidelity. Bearing this in mind, it is indeed sad to observe that in 1964, five 
years after the appearance of Dr. Berki’s ritual, the Diocese of Hajdudorog 
published a new edition of its Euchologion which, with the exception of 
a few additions and revisions (one no longer prays for the apostolic king of 
Hungary), was no more than a re-edition of the translation of 1879. Yet in 
a private letter written in connection with the publication of the Hymnologion, 
Dr. Berki happily referred to the popularity it enjoys in certain Hungarian 
Uniate circles. How wonderful if the translation could have been a joint 
effort... .How wonderful if in our own: American, context with its secular 
pluralism on the one hand and its religious pluralism on the other, with the 
devastating and truly self-defeating jurisdictional pluralism of Orthodoxy 
on the one hand and that of Uniate Catholicism on the other, with the 
gradual Americanization of both toward the spread of that “good news” 
which the Eastern Tradition common to them has most guardedly and most 
faithfully transmitted, we could all attain to at least the awareness of the 
need for rigorous and serious joint effort. “In paging through the Hymno¬ 
logion” Dr. Berki wrote, “may you find much joy. May it serve to bring 
closer together the traditional and Uniate branches of Orthodoxy.” 

—David S. Lesko 
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